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; “The world is a looking-glass, and gives back to 
: every man the reflection of his 
own face.’ —THACKERAY. 





E WERE talking with Marie Earle, Skin Spe- 

cialist, New York, discussing the laying of foun- 
dations for her advertising. And as she told us of 
this preparation and that, their need and their use, 
we recalled the exclamation Mirabeau made when 
watching the face of Danton, “That man will go far; 
he believes every word he says.” 

At this conference sincerity, sympathy, understand- 
ing, fairness, an exquisite sense of responsibility were 
Miss Earle’s ladies-in-waiting. 

Beyond cavil, she established that Marie Earle 
preparations are Marie Earle herself, And in doing 
‘ this she made it easy and delightful for us to put 
Marie Earle into Marie Earle advertising for her 
millions of readers to see. 


In the last analysis an advertisement can be no more 
and should be no less than a mirror in which the reader 
sees the purpose and integrity of the advertiser. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Announcing 


A Great Step Forward 


On January first, through alliance with the Capper Farm Press, 
the following publications become part of the STANDARD FARM 
Paper UNIr: 


Ohio Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Michigan Farmer Missouri Ruralist 
Kansas Farmer & Mail & Breeze 


These five publications will, however, continue to be represented 
- individually as heretofore, but the Capper Sales Organization will 
co-operate with the STANDARD Farm Paper Sales Organization 
in selling the enlarged STANDARD FARM Paper UNit. 


Through fifteen influential publications, each a leader in its respec- 
tive territory, 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT 


now becomes the greatest single factor in the 
farm field with a circulation of 2,000,000. 


Through a single transaction embodying 


One Order—One Plate—One Bill 


an advertiser can deliver his sales message into one oul of every 
two of all the farm homes of America which respond to national 
advertising. 


Combination rates effective Jan. 1, 1925, are as follows: 


Full page - - - $8950 
Half page - - - 4500 
Quarter page - 2275 


Space between 14 and 16 page, per line, $12.50 
Space between 14 and full page, per line, $12.40 


Based on a standardized page of 728 lines. 


THE ENLARGED STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT 


Ohio Farmer Progressive Farmer 
American Agriculturist Prairie Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
Michigan Farmer Nebraska Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist Kansas Farmer 
Hoard’s Dairyman Wallaces’ Farmer 
Breeder’s Gazette Pacific Rural Press 


Missouri Ruralist 


Harrison 7936 =» Madison Sq. 6858 
STANDARD FARM PaPEks INC. WALLACE C. RIOHARDSON, INo. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. 95 Madison Avenue 

Transportation Bldg. New York City 


Chicago, Ill. 
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How to Get Salesmen to Push the 
Biggest Profit Items 


A Jobber’s Plan Which Has Succeeded in Inducing Salesmen to Con- 
centrate on Articles Which the Management Favors 


An Interview by Warner Bates with 


George B. Evans 


Secretary-Treasurer and General Manager, Gibson-Snow, Inc. 


T sometimes happens that an 

item which the manufacturer is 
least anxious to push is one that 
is easiest for the salesman to sell. 
Consequently, it gets the most 
attention from those salesmen 
who are inclined to take the path 
of least resistance. 

At the same time, other items 
of more importance are neglected 
because real selling effort is neces- 
sary to put them over. 

It will pay manufacturers who 
have such a’ problem to study the 
selling plan of Gibson-Snow, Inc., 
a New York State firm of whole- 
sale druggists with offices at 
Albany, Troy, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter and Buffalo. This company 
ranks among the foremost drug 
houses in the United States in 
volume of business. Its manage- 
ment is inclined to stress the point 
that its growth, within a few 
years, to this position has been 
due largely to its plan of com- 
pensating salesmen so that they 
will sell the items which, in the 
judgment of the firm, are the 
proper ones to push. 

“Our plan of compensating 
salesmen,” George B. Evans, who 
is secretary-treasurer and general 
manager, says, “is simple and ef- 
fective because it is understand- 
able and fair to every man, re- 
gardless of the location of his 
territory. When one firm can 
have fifty salesmen entirely agreed 


Table of Contents on page 168 


that its plan of compensation is 
fair, it seems safe to conclude that 
the merit of the plan is proved. 

“Of course, we are always look- 
ing for the very best methods of 
selling. Experience however, has 
taught us that up to the present 
time we have not been able to 
find any other plan that would 
work as effectively. 

“We started with our present 
policy at about the peak of the 
war period, when it was generally 
admitted that it was next to im- 
possible to keep business away. 
It was also conceded that these 
conditions were ruinous to good 
salesmen, turning hard workers 
into order takers. 

“Therefore, in the beginning, we 
figured we would be fortunate, 
after the peak of heavy buying 
had subsided, to hold our volume 
of business anywhere near what it 
was at that time. As a matter 
of fact, we have not only retained 
the big volume rolled up during 
the days preceding the slump of 
1920 but have increased it ma- 
terially. At the same time, our 
net profits have increased. A 
most important development has 
been that we can note an im- 
provement in the merchandising 
methods of our retailers that is 
directly traceable to the efforts of 
our own salesmen. 

“While we have vastly increased 
our sales of profitable merchan- 
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dise, we have at the same time 
decreased the volume of sales of 
unprofitable merchandise against 
our total volume from 15 to 20 
per ceut. 

“From the manufacturers we do 
business with have come many 
complimentary expressions show- 
ing us that our efforts for greater 
co-operation in selling and adver- 
tising campaigns are appreciated, 
and this has been logically fol- 
lowed by more and more co-opera- 
tion from the manufacturers— 
better team-work all around.” 

In examining the sales plan of 
Gibson-Snow, Inc., it is interest- 
ing to see that most of the prod- 
ucts considered worthy of sales 
promotion are those that are con- 
sistently advertised and therefore 
have the most’ business-building 
power, both for the wholesaler 
and the retailer. Also, the job- 
ber, in this case, is most willing 
to furnish close co-operation with 
the manufacturer’s advertising 
campaign. Of this, more later. 


SLIDING SCALE OF COMPENSATION 


The entire Gibson-Snow sales 
force is on a sliding scale of com- 
pensation, based largely on profits 
made on the individual article or 
the individual line. But before 
this scale of compensation be- 
comes effective the salesman must 
make his quota and the compen- 
sation given him for making his 
quota forms his drawing account 
or basic salary. The quotas vary, 
depending on the geographical lo- 
cation of the territory and other 
factors. 

First, the geographical location 
of the territory is considered, 
whether in the city where the 
company’s branch office is located 
or just outside within a radius of 
ten to twenty-five miles. The next 
territorial class‘fication is within 
a radius from twenty-five to fifty 
miles distant from the branch 
office; next, fifty to 100 miles 
distant and lastly, 100 miles or 
more away. 

The theory is that the company 
can give better service in the near- 
by territories, where there is not 
so much competition from other 
jobbers as in the more distant 
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places. From localities near the 
branch office, is is assumed that a 
certain proportion of the business 
comes automatically, which reduces 
the effort the salesman has to 
make. 

In this connection, it should be 
mentioned that all sales made in 
the salesman’s territory, whether 
they come by mail or telephone 
to the branch office, or whether 
he brings them in, are credited to 
the salesman’s account and he re- 
ceives commissions on them. Thus 
the house makes it worth while to 
the salesman to build up _per- 
manent business and to base his 
selling on the best interests of 
both the customer and the house. 

Secondly, the population of the 
territory and the possibilities of 
business as regards the location 
of the individual customer and 
considered, thus determining the 
number of customers the sales- 
man should see in a day. It makes 
a difference whether he spends 
half his time traveling and half 
selling, or 15 per cent of his time 
traveling and 85 per cent selling, 
and this is considered in fixing 
the individual salesman’s quota. 
Under population comes buying 
power of the territory—the greater 
the population the heavier the buy- 
ing power of the individual drug- 
gist and therefore the larger the 
salesman’s orders should be. 

Under this system the city sales- 
men have to sell a larger volume 
of goods than do their country 
brethren in order to reach their 
quotas, after which they can begin 
to draw commissions on the slid- 
ing scale of compensation that 
will be described shortly. Draw- 
ing accounts, or salaries, are 
practically uniform for the entire 
force whether the man’s quota is 
large or small. 

Before describing the sliding 
scale method of compensation by 
which the salesman is able to build 
up commissions over and above 
the quota assigned to him, it 
should be said that the various 
percentage classifications that will 
be mentioned apply to the quota 
as well as to compensation after 
the quota is reached. 

That is, the salesman’s quota is 
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OCONY 


REC.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


* 


Gocco Y literally means Standard 

Oil Company of New York, but 
it stands for vastly more than the mere 
name. 


In far-off China it is a symbol of light 
and of heat. In rock-ribbed New Eng- 
land,and throughout fertile New York, 
it is a symbol of power, of stamina, of 
speed. Everywhere it is a name that 
typifies to the millions of motorists and 
householders, not only service well 
done, but a hundred and one quality 
petroleum products—the best that 50 
years of refining experience can make. 


It is, therefore, something raore than 
just satisfaction that we feel in contem- 
plating our long connection with 
Socony. We feel that it has not only 
been “Truth Well Told”, but told so 
well that something, at least, of the 
prestige and confidence that Socony 
everywhere evokes is due to the ad- 
vertising which we have conceived, 
planned and carried out for so long. 


THE H.K. MSCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
CHICAGO Los ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 
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made up of groups of products, 
such as are used to fix his com- 
pensation over his quota. And 
he has to reach the quota in each 
different group before he begins 
earning commissions. If he falls 
short in one group, the shortage 


is charged back against his total . 


earnings. 

This makes it possible for the 
salesman to fall short of his quota 
in a cfassification which the com- 
pany is least anxious to push and 
on, which, therefore, the smallest 
percentages of compensation are 
allowed, and still make a very 
satisfactory showing by running 
up his sales in other groups where 
the percentage of compensation is 
higher. 

For example, a salesman might 
run 50 per cent behind in a classi- 
fication which paid him 1 per cent 
commission but be money ahead 
by making a small increase in 
another classification which paid 
him 4 per cent. 


PRODUCT CLASSIFICATION 


For the purpose of arriving at 
percentages as a basis of compen- 
sation, all the merchandise handled 
by the company is divided into 
eighteen separate classifications. 

These classifications are partly 
based on the profits made, the 
other big factor being whether 
the product is one over which the 
company has exclusive control for 
its territories and on which the 
manufacturer is giving proper ad- 
vertising and merchandising co- 


operation. ; 
Class one is divided into two 
parts. The first part contains the 


proprietary medicines on which, 
because of competitive trade con- 
ditions and lack of protection from 
the manufacturer, the jobber has 
to give excessive discounts, re- 
sulting in such business being 
handled at a loss. Nothing is paid 
the salesman for selling such items 
except in the portion that goes 
toward making up his quota. 

Part two of class one contains 
the proprietaries on which proper 
co-operation and protection are 
given by the manufacturer. The 
salesman earns commissions on 
this part. 
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Class two contains various 
drugs, chemicals and other items 
of established pharmaceutical de- 
mand that are not usually sold 
under brand names. The demand 
for these is more or less automatic 
and no especial selling effort is re- 
quired other than that the drug- 
gist be a customer of the house. 
The percentage of commission ap- 
plied to this class is somewhat 
higher than for part one of class 
one. 

Class three is cigars and this 
carries a still higher percentage of 
compensation. 

The next group is the most im- 
portant of all, inasmuch as it is 
the largest, so far as products are 
concerned, and its compensation 
to the salesman is consequently 
higher than any of the three 
classes previously mentioned. This 
includes classifications four to 
seventeen, and consists mainly of 
lines controlled within the various 
territories by Gibson-Snow, Inc. 

These classifications between 
four and seventeen include Gib- 
son-Snow laboratory products, 
candies, soda fountains and sup- 
plies, store fixtures, rubber goods, 
pens and pencils, and general drug 
store sundries, the articles from 
which the modern drug store 
makes a larger profit than from 
its patent medicine and prescrip- 
tion business. 

The fact that the wholesaler, in 
selling these specially controlled 
lines, is not only sure of making 
a proper profit but is building up 
permanent business with excellent 
prospects of repetition is taken 
into consideration in fixing the 
percentage of compensation for 
these fourteen classifications. It 
is thus seen that this sales plan 
is based not only on profits but 


also on future business and turn- 
over. 
Classification eighteen, which 


calls for a still higher percentage 
of compensation, includes certain 
proprietaries on which, by virtue 
of the manner in which they are 
handled, the jobber is able to 
make a satisfactory profit. These 
are controlled lines and therefore 
have a considerable repeat value. 
Salesmen receive commissions, in 
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proportion to the jobber’s profits 
on this class. 

Percentages of commission are 
the same for every man regard- 
less of whether his quota is large 
or small. After the salesman has 
sold his quota in each classifica- 
tion, as has been indicated, he 
begins to earn commission on that 
classification and not before. 

Commissions paid for the vari- 
ous classifications, as outlined, 
vary from 1 to 5 per cent in ad- 
dition to all traveling expenses. 

Inasmuch as the percentage of 
commission paid on all classifica- 
tions from four to seventeen in- 
clusive is the same, a question 
may arise in the reader’s mind as 
to the reason for dividing all these 
products into separate classes. It 
should be said that this is done 
for the purpose of keeping an 
accurate record of the sales of 
each individual product or line by 
which the company is able to make 
a check at stated periods on the 
profitableness of the line. It also 
makes it possible to show the man- 
ufacturer instantly whether or not 
the jobber has given him a satis- 
factory distribution. 

The Gibson-Snow company re- 
serves the right to transfer from 
one class to another any item which 
for any reason it decides should be 
changed. In such cases, the sales- 
man is frankly given tHe com- 
pany’s full reason for making the 
change. 

Salesmen are required to clas- 
sify their own orders to make sure 
that they get proper compensation 
and also to familiarize them with 
the ratings given the different 
products sold. This serves to 
drive home to the salesman the 
fact that certain items, such as 
for example, proprietaries on 
which the company has to give 
excessive discounts are classified 
at zero. 

The salesman is naturally im- 
pelled to push the item on which 
his compensation is greatest. This 
also has the effect of making him 
a missionary in showing his cus- 
tomers, the retail druggists, that 
the zero items already mentioned 
are unprofitable in his own store. 
When the druggist feels that he 
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must carry such unprofitable mer- 
chandise in stock he is taught to 
keep it out of sight in a back 
room, using his valuable display 
space for showing merchandise on 
which he can make a profit. 

Along with this plan of compen- 
sating salesmen on the basis of the 
profit which the article sold will 
make for the jobber, the closest 
kind of advertising and merchan- 
dising co-operation is given such 
manufacturers as extend the co- 
operation sought by Gibson-Snow. 
Many cases might be cited where 
this company has gone out with a 
new product and gained a very 
complete distribution in its terri- 
tory before the time for the ad- 
vertising to break. 

One reason it is possible to do 
this is because this plan of com- 
pensation shows the salesman that 
it will mean future and bigger 
profits for him to spend time do- 
ing missionary work, putting out 
manufacturers’ displays, etc. 

Another reason is that Gibson- 
Snow, Inc., personally guarantees 
such items to the trade—that is, 
it guarantees that the goods will 
sell within a reasonable period. 
Of course, manufacturers in in- 
troducing a new product do. the 
same thing but the average retailer 
is inclined to take such guarantees 
by new manufacturers with a 
grain of salt whereas he knows 
his local jobber will absolutely 
make good the guarantee, once 
it is given. 

Sometimes, in the case of es- 
tablished products which have fal- 
len into a decline and which are 
about to be aggressively advertised 
once more, the Gibson-Snow sales- 
men go over their territory and 
make a complete check-up of dis- 
tribution for the manufacturer 
and at the same time acquaint 
their dealers with the manufac- 
turer’s new publicity plans. 

The wholesaler likes to have 
such check-ups made once in a 
while, even on brands that gener- 
ally are moving as well as could 
be expected. It gives him an idea 
of how well the salesman has sold 
each individual customer and an 
opportunity to stir up those who 

(Continued on page 147) 
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The Youth's 


New York Office: 
1701 Flatiron Building 





Who starts the 
discussion? 


If you are a family man and listen-in 
or take part in the discussion at the 
family dinner table—who starts the 
discussions in your home? 


Who brings up the subject of the need 


of a new car? 


Who says, ‘‘When are we going to 
haye a radio?”’ 


Who suggests that some advertised 
brand of cereal, baked beans, macaroni 
or other foods should be served? 


Who can reel off the special arguments 
you put in your advertisements? 


Who keeps talking about these things? 


Your answer will disclose whether 
you have any children or not. 





FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Office: 
122 So. Michigan Bivd. 
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Investment Bankers Take a Tip 
from Other Advertisers 


Ten Bankers Use Full-Page Newspaper Space to Suggest Bonds as 
Christmas Gifts 


T the annual meeting of the 

Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion at Cleveland, Robert Steven- 
son, Jr., presented a report on 
investment bankers’ advertising 
which was remarkable for its 
breadth of vision and the logical 
reasons it contained for more and 
better advertising. He 
showed, in this re- 
port, that the local 
investment banker had 
as definite a merchan- 
dising problem as the 
manufacturer of paints 
or the local depart- 
ment store. 

At this meeting, 
much was heard 
about the great ad- 
vantages of collective 
effort in marketing 
the trained ability 
and integrity of in- 
vestment houses of 
high standing. Just 
as cement makers 
back in 1902 faced 
the two problems of 
overcoming misunder- 
standing and lack of 
appreciation — which 


lems the bankers face 
—and did much to 
solve them by co- 
operative advertising, 
sO co-operative advertising was 
urged by this investment banker 
upon his association. 

How the association adopted 
this recommendation was told in 
Printers’ INK of October 2. 
A recent development in Boston 


makes it appear that co-operative , 


local advertising will swell the 
total of $250,000, authorized for 
the national campaign, to a sum 
several times that figure. 

Ten leading Boston investment 
houses decided ‘that they had 
something in common they could 
merchandise to the people of 


COFFIN & BURR 
ESTABROOK & CO. 
HARRIS, FORBES & CO. 
JACKSON & CURTIS 
are the identical prob- —_KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


their city. They all sold bonds 
for investment. They all had 
the same sales objections to over- 
come. The Christmas season was 
at hand. Much money for gifts 
would be spent. Department 
stores, manufacturers and_ re- 
tailers in all lines were advertis- 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


GIVE BONDS 


Let the spirit of giving, which 
reaches its finest expression during 
the Christmas season, be influenced 
by thoughtful consideration of the 
best interests of others, as well as 
inspired by the pleasure of making 
them happy with an unexpected gift. 
Nothing can combine so well the gen- 
crous Spirit of giving with the satis- 
faction of kaving contributed to the 
benefit of others, as remembering them 
with a gift of lasting value and 
one which is a stimulus to personal 
independence. 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO 
PARKINSON & BURR 
ARTHUR PERRY & CO. 
E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
STONE & WEBSTER 


EVEN INVESTMENT BANKERS APPARENTLY CAN TAP THE 


GREAT CHRISTMAS MARKET 


ing to get their share of this gift 
money. With the same idea to 
sell, the ten investment houses co- 
operated to advertise the idea of 
safe bonds as a Christmas gift. 

An explanation of why a bond 
was a useful and sensible holiday 
gift, together with the signatures 
of all ten investment bankers, 
made a striking piece of copy 
along lines new to dignified in- 
vestment houses. Full-page space 
was used and the unusual adver- 
tising created a great deal of 
favorable comment. 

This example of the group of 
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Year in and Year out Leadership 

















in the Automobile Field in Buffa 


Dealers, Factories and 
Agencies gave the vol- 
ume of their copy to 


The 
Buffalo Times 


thus in 1924 again en- 
abling it to lead every 
other Buffalo news- 
paper in advertising 
by a‘comfortable mar- 
gin. 

Reader interest counts 
in the placing of: au- 
tomotive advertising, 
and THE TIMES 
has this more than 
any other paper, be- 
cause for the past ten 
years it has special- 
ized in this particular 
field. 




















Buffalo Annual Automobile Show— 


January 10th to 17th 


Buffalo Times Show Number— 
Sunday, January 11th 
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Boston investment bankers will 
undoubtedly be followed in other 
parts of the country. Co-opera- 
tive advertising will sell more 
bonds to more people. It will 
make all investment bonds easier 
to sell. The investment bankers 
in every city have a real story to 
tell the citizens. As investment 
bankers see the advisability of 
co-operating in advertising to 
break down the sales barriers of 
ignorance and indifference, it is 
safe to predict that this sort of 
advertising will show a great in- 
crease during the coming year. 


Westinghouse Advances 
F. A. Merrick 


F. A. Merrick, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian West- 
inghouse Company, Hamilton, Ont., has 
been elected egg eee and general 
manager of the estinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., effective January 1. 

The offices of the president, E. M. 
Herr, are to be transferred from East 
Pittsburgh to New York. 


Wahl Company Appoints 


Arthur H. Ogle 


Arthur H. Ogle has been appointed 
advertising manager of The Wahl Com- 
pany, maker of Eversharp pencils, Chi- 
cago. For the last year he has been 
with the Chicago office of The_Elk’s 
Magazine and was formerly with Erwin, 
Wasey & Company and the Portland 
Cement Association, both of Chicago. 


Has Lord Calvert Coffee 


Account 
The Levering Coffee Company, Balti- 
more, manufacturer of Lord Calvert 
coffee, has placed its advertising account 
with the Baltimore office of Cecil, 
Barreto & Cecil, Inc., Richmond, Va., 
advertising agency. Newspapers in the 

Eastern States are used. 


“Western Farmer” Appoints 


Representatives 

The Western Farmer, Portland, Oreg., 
has appointed the following as its ad- 
vertising representatives: A. H. Bill- 
ingslea, New York; J. C. Billingslea, 
Chicago; A. D. McKinney, St. Louis, 
and R. R. Ring, Minneapolis. These ap- 
pointments become effective January 1. 


H. L. Judd Company Appoints 


Batten 
The H. L. Judd Company, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of drapery hardware, 
including Bluebird curtain rods, has ap- 
inted the George Batten Company, 
ne., to direct its advertising. 
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Barber Asphalt Company 
Appoints Stanley H. Rose 


Stanley H. Rose, foreign sales man- 
ager of the Barber Asphalt Company, 
Philadelphia, for nearly ten years, will 
become Eastern sales manager of the 
American Creosote Works, New Orleans, 
on January 1. In addition, he will act 
as general sales agent for the Savannah 
Creosoting Company, Savannah, direct- 
ing the sale of creosoted lumber, poles, 
iles, railroad ties and timbers. Mr. 
ose will make his headquarters at 
Annapolis, Md., about February 1, 1925. 


Vivaudou Account to 


Charles C. Green 


The advertising account of V. Vivau- 
dou, Inc., New York, perfumes and 
toilet goods, has been placed with the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York. A campaign in mag- 
azines and newspapers is planned. 

Thomas J. McCue is now president of 
the Vivaudou company. He was for 
many years with the toilet goods and 
sundries division of George Borgfeldt 
& Company, New York. 


“Harper’s Magazine” Ad- 


vances C. B. Parker 

Charles B.’ Parker, for many years 
Western advertising manager of Har- 
per’s Magazine, at Chicago, has heen 
advanced to the position of advertising 
manager. He is now located at the New 
York office. Vernon C. Beardsley, for- 
merly with The Glen Buck Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, Chicago, has 
become Western advertising represen- 
tative, 


Skate Account for 
Frank M. Comrie 


The Alfred Johnson Skate Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of Alfred’s Ice 
King, Flash, and Royal tubular skates 
and shoe out4ts, has appointed the Frank 
M. Comrie Company, Chicago, as its 
advertising and merchandising counsel. 
Newspaper campaigns will be used this 
season in a number of cities where skat- 
ing is popular. 


Washburn Crosby Appoints 
Blackett-Sample-McFarland 


The Washburn Crosby Company, 
Minneapolis, Gold Medal products, 
has retained Blackett-Sample-McFarland, 
Inc., advertising agency, Chicago, as 
general merchandising and advertising 
counsel. 


Refrigerator Account for 


Olson & Enzinger 
The Gurney Refrigerator Company, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., has appointed Olson 
& Enzinger, Inc., Milwaukee, advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising. 
ee and business papers will be 
used. 
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Gateway 


To 7998, 
Profits. 


"a ae zz ARKETS which were de- 
oer es pendable during the erratic 
Main entrance to the new year just passing should yield an 
$2,000,000 home of The even greater volume of business 
pr gen a in 1925. The buying power of the 
perior newspaper service Milwaukee-Wisconsin market was 
to readers and advertisers. kept at a consistently high point by 
its national leadership in diversity 
of industry and in value of dairy 
products. With nation-wide indi- 
cations of better business ahead, 
reasonable sales and advertising 
effort in Wisconsin during 1925 
should bring increased sales. And 
here advertising costs can be kept 
at a minimum. One newspaper, 
the Milwaukee Journal, thoroughly 
covers the rich Milwaukee-Wiscon- 

sin market at one low rate. 








Read by more Milwaukee and The Milwaukee 
Wisconsin people than any 


other publication in the world. FIRST~- by Merit 
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Circulation .. 
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73,535 copies of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner are 
delivered into a corresponding 
number of homes in Chicago 
and suburbs every day. 





Qo Y 


This is a gain of 42,658 over 
the number of copies of the 
Herald andExaminer that were 
home-delivered a year ago. 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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ooe Lhat Sells 








This remarkable and steady 
growth of the Herald and 
Examiner home-delivered cir- 
culation is another positive 
indication that more and more 
people prefer this newspaper 
... even ata greater price ... for 
its presentation of the news, 
and for its entertaining and 
educational features. Such 
circulation sells merchandise. 





and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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Essentials of 
Successful Advertising 


“Reader interest” is one thing; 
“Reader confidence’’ is 
another thing 


The first may bring extensive circula- 
tion, but the second is essential to make 
that circulation effective from the adver- 
tiser’s standpoint. 


Its 400,000 circulation—about 1,200,000 
daily readers—94 per cent concentrated 
in Chicago and its suburbs, proves that 
The Chicago Daily News has “reader 


interest.” 


Its year-in and year-out leadership in 
advertising among Chicago daily news- 
papers proves that it has circulation 
effectiveness from the standpoint of ad- 
vertisers—reader confidence translated 
into buying action. 


In a word, all the essentials of success- 
ful advertising that can exist in one 
medium, are found in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Pepping Up January 


Practical Plans for Preventing Business from Shutting Down with 
a Bang After Christmas 


By W. B. Edwards 


66 T the close of business on 

December 24 retail busi- 
ness, relatively speaking, shuts 
down with a bang.” 

The quotation is from an edi- 
torial appearing in the November 
20 issue of Printers’ INK en- 
titled : “Preparing Retailers 
Against January.” This editorial 
briefly described the resting spell 
which occurs the first of every 
year and then explained how some 
progressive manufacturers are 
urging retailers to prepare in ad- 
vance for January so that it will 
not be quite so lethargic. 

Still other manufacturers, how- 
ever, have gone a step further 
than this. They have not stopped 
with mere urging. Instead, they 
have formulated sales, merchan- 
dising and advertising plans for 
their own use and for the use of 
their distributors which promise 
to be measurably successful in en- 
livening January sales. 

These manufacturers are few in 
number. There are many more 
who devise special plans for over- 
coming the summer slump. But 
the possibilities of goading. Janu- 
ary into some semblance of action 
are only beginning to be recog- 
nized, and while those manufac- 
turers who are working along this 
line comprise only a handful, the 
group is growing in size rapidly. 

January will presumably remain 
for a long while at the tail end of 
sales months for most businesses. 
The tremendous selling effort con- 
centrated on securing Christmas 
business simply must have its 
reaction. It is estimated, for 
example, that one-fifth of all the 
vacuum cleaners sold in this coun- 
try throughout the year are sold in 
December. The figure may not hold 
true with all companies, but it seems 
to be a fairly accurate observation. 

Now what are the vacuum 
cleaner manufacturers to do? It 
may neither be possible nor ad- 
visable to endeavor to drive a 
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sales organization at top speed 
twelve months out of the year. 
Human nature is not constituted 
to stand such a pace for long. 
However, there is no call for a 
complete letdown, although that 
is exactly what hundreds of re- 
tailers selling vacuum cleaners— 
and thousands of other items— 
allow to happen. 

It is interesting to note how the 
P. A. Geier Company, maker of 
the Royal vacuum cleaner, pro- 
poses to meet this situation. This 
company has been exceptionally 
successful in overcoming the sum- 
mer slump. As a result of its 
summer stimulation plan, which 
has been described in PriNTers’ 
InK, the company was able to re- 
port that in one Western city three 
men sold an average of over 100 
Royal cleaners each between July 
1 and September 15. During the 
same period, twenty-five salesmen 
sold 1,870 Royals, or better than 
a cleaner a day throughout the 
entire summer. Almost as star- 
tling, is the fact that 188 salesmen 
working for Royal dealers in all 
parts of the country averaged 
three sales each per week during 
the entire summer, from July to 
October. Ask any electric ap- 
pliance dealer whether these fig- 
ures are significant. 

With these accomplishments in 
mind, Geier began to ponder 
whether something could not be 
done to perk up January. The 
outcome of this deliberation was 
a special sales contest. It starts 
on January 5 and runs through to 
March 14, when the company’s 
regular big spring business starts. 
In other words, the contest is de- 
signed to bridge the period inter- 
vening between Christmas and the 
inception of the spring buying 
rush. 

The contestants are limited to 
retail specialty salesmen, employed 
by dealers, who sell the Royal 
vacuum cleaner. There are 119 
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prizes, beginning with a first prize 
of $250 in cash, second prize $225 
in cash, third prize $200 in cash 
and so on down the list. There is 
a special cash bonus for every 
man who qualifies, whether he 
wins a prize or not. 

To qualify it is necessary for 
each entrant to sell at least ten 
Royal cleaners during the ten 
weeks of the contest. Just as soon 
as a salesman sells his first ten 
machines the company will send 
him a check for $5. 

It is interesting to note that 
even though the grand prizes are 
large enough to spur the very best 
salesmen in the electrical indus- 
try, there are so many smaller 
prizes, in addition to the cash 
bonuses for those who only quali- 
fy, that practically every Royal 
retail salesman has a chance to 
share in the prize money. 

Nor does the company stop here. 
It gives these salesmen specific 
plans for securing January busi- 
ness. The salesmen are told to 
go over their prospect lists care- 
fully and see that they are up to 
date. They are instructed to call 
on old customers and to make two 
or three such calls each evening, 
after the day’s work is done, and 
ask these customers for the names 
of likely prospects. Finally, they 
are advised to study the Royal 
machine, to go over their sales les- 
sons and check up on their demon- 
stration. 

This is not all that Geier does 
to get retailers and their salesmen 
to cast aside false notions con- 
cerning January sales possibilities. 
The company is running a smaller 
contest among its own factory 
wholesale salesmen. In this par- 
ticular contest, the salesmen are 
credited with sales made in their 
territory by retail salesmen who 
have entered the contest previous- 
ly described. If a dealer or his 
men have not entered the retail 
contest, the wholesale salesman 
does not receive credit for any 
business in so far as the wholesale 
contest is concerned. The purpose 
in this arrangement is to insure 
that retailers will get the greatest 
amount of help from Geier sales- 
men. 

The 


has developed 


company 
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other plans, in addition. It urges 
dealers to enter all local exhibi- 
tions and fairs. “There is no 
profit in taking in a lot of money 
at Christmas time if it is all eaten 
up in overhead in January,” Geier 
points out to dealers. Then it 
gives Royal merchants concrete 
methods of arranging booths at 
these exhibitions and fairs. 

There are scores of ways of 
compelling January to hustle. An 
experience of the May Company, 
Cleveland department store, illus- 
trates another method. This es- 
tablishment, in line with other 
department stores, finds exception- 
ally fine Christmas selling poten- 
tialities in its infants’ department. 
But it does not permit this to 
blind it to the fact that January 
can be made a splendid infants’ 
wear month. 

It was ten years ago that the 
May Company conceived the idea 
of following up its Christmas in- 
fants’ wear trade with an Infants’ 
Wear Week. The store made all 
kinds of preparations to give the 
plan a thorough trial. When the 
final results were tabulated, the 
store’s executives were astonished. 
In fact, this initial test was so 
successful that ever since the May 
Company has made the week after 
Christmas, Infants’ Wear Week. 
Strictly speaking, this Week falls 
in December more than it does in 
January, but inasmuch as it comes 
after the Christmas rush, it be- 
longs in this article as an illus- 
tration of what can be done to in- 
crease sales during January. 

Coppes Brothers & Zook, manu- 
facturers of Napanee Dutch 
Kitchenettes, have not devised any 
special January plans. On _ the 
other hand, they have not allowed 
any let-up to occur in their regu- 
lar sales activities. This is an in- 
teresting point. Retailers are not 
solely to blame for their attitude 
toward January business. Their 
thoughts in the matter are more or 
less inspired by the ideas of the 
manufacturers whose merchandise 
they distribute. When a manufac- 
turer, by his very action, or rather 
lack of it. gives the retailer the im- 
pression that he does not expect the 
merchant to do much business in 
January, surely the retailer cannot 
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be blamed for falling into the same 
mental rut. 

What Coppes Brothers & Zook 
do is to continue promoting their 
merchandising plans with the same 
thoroughness followed in other 
months of the year. This concern 
has developed a very intensive 
method of co-operation with the 
retail dealer in resale work which 
has already been described in 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

The plan consists of furnishing a 
retail salesman to a Napanee dealer 
and making a charge for the ser- 
vices of that salesman. The dealer 
runs a certain amount of advertis- 
ing featuring the Napanee line 
during the period the resale man 
is with him. He also puts on a 
special prize, together with term 
inducements, and also plays up 
premium merchandise. The com- 
pany in turn circularizes the deal- 
er’s mailing list preceding the 
newspaper campaign, and fur- 
nishes the dealer, without charge, 
a quantity of souvenirs to be given 
to all women who call at the store 
for demonstration. 

The Napanee resale man actual- 
ly sells on the retail floor and also 
follows up his unclosed prospects 
with a house-to-house canvass. 
At the same time, he maintains a 
list of these unclosed prospects 
which is sent to the company’s 
home office. From here, the ser- 
vice department follows these un- 
closed prospects with a series of 
letters and broadsides. 

F. S. Fenton, general sales man- 
ager, has this to say about the 
plan as it relates to January sell- 
ing: “We have been so successful 
with our resale work that we find 
it no particular trouble to sell the 
dealer on the idea of a January 
resale campaign. As a result of 
that policy, which we have now 
had in effect over two years, we 
are booked solidly for resale cam- 
paigns throughout January and 
February. Our dealers have found 
that with this effort behind them, 
January sales can be made as pro- 
ductive as sales during any other 
part of the year.” 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company is another organization 
which does not trust to luck for 
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January business. This advertiser 
is informing dealers that the 
January slump is more or less of 
a “complex” on their part. They 
assure him that if he will place 
himself in an aggressive state of 
mind, that the first, and by far the 
most difficult, step toward good 
January business has been taken. 

Then they point out to him 
that he cannot expect good Janu- 
ary business unless he places his 
house in order, by which is meant 
that he must wind up his annual 
bookkeeping by the first of the 
month, and not allow it to drag 
along the whole thirty days. 

After this, Bausch & Lomb 
will endeavor to tell each dealer 
how he can make contact with the 
buyer of eyeglasses and convince 
him that, after all, there is noth- 
ing fundamentally wrong with 
having eyes taken care of the first 
of the year. The retailer will be 
told to use newspaper advertising 
to achieve this aim, in conjunction 
with sales letters and direct-mail 
enclosures furnished by the com- 
pany. 

The Armstrong Cork Company 
is telling dealers that since Janu- 
ary is not the best time for floor 
selling, it is, by the same token, the 
best time for them to put their sales 
forces to work outside the store 
on lists of prospects. The Gul- 
bransen Company is working on a 
new direct-mail campaign which 
will be designed to put some pep 
into January. Oneida Community, 
Ltd., is trying out some new ideas 
to extend silverware business dur- 
ing January, but it is felt neces- 
sary to refrain from divulging 
these for the time being. 

Finally, we can point to the 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
as an advertiser who has not over- 
looked January’s sales possibilities. 
The Victor company has just pre- 
pared a sales plan for merchan- 
dising a new Victor product with 
the thought that both the new 
product and the merchandising 
plan will be particularly desirable 
for dealers’ use in January. 

The new product is known as 
the Music Arts Library of Victor 
Records. This library, the com- 
pany says, serves a purpose which 
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can be served so well in no other 
way. It informs dealers that: 
“The Music Arts Library of Victor 
Records gives the purchaser all 
the pleasures of the booklover, as 
well as those of the music lover— 
and something more. The infor- 
mation contained in the Music 
Arts Library might quite possibly 
be duplicated by the purchase of 
books, at a considerable outlay, 
but the purchaser of the Music 
Arts Library gains, without added 
cost, not only the information that 
might be found in books, but such 
an insight into music as could be 
gained only by a lifetime of 
study.” 

The library is a collection of 
Victor record albums, on the leafs 
of which are printed histories and 
explanations of the musical selec- 
tions contained in each album. 
Six albums are now ready for 
distribution. 

A folder is being distributed to 
dealers which tells them about the 
new library, furnishes a sales talk 
to be used in introducing it to 
customers, offers electros and a 
complete merchandising campaign 
and, finally, gives thirty definite 
selling suggestions. Some of these 
suggestions are reprinted follow- 


ing: 


1. Send to each of your customers the 
curiosity postal card. We shall furnish 
complete electrotype for printing this 
card. A few days later, or the day 
after the customers receive the card, 
call up every customer you can reach 
by telephone, and say: “Did you receive 
our postal card? e have something 
new to show you. Something we feel 
you will be keenly interested in. We 
couldn’t do it justice on a postal, and 
we can’t do it justice on the phone, but 
we should very much like to be the first 
to show it to you.” “ 

2. Follow up every sale within one 
week of the sale by having a salesman 
call at the customer’s home, or call the 
customer by telephone to get the names 
of friends who have commented on the 
album and might be interested. If there 
is any reluctance on the part of the 
customer to give such names, it can be 
overcome by assurances that the cus- 
tomer’s name will not be disclosed and 
that in conferring a favor on the sales- 
man, the customer is also helping others 
to share the pleasure afforded by the 
Music Arts Library. : 

3. Arrange an evening concert in the 
store. Use the records in recital and 
have someone who can read well, read 
the printed matter on each envelope. 
Send with the invitations an admission 
card and be sure that the name of the 
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person to whom it is sent is written 
on the card before it is sent out. Re- 
quire these cards to be presented at 
the door, and you will have an addition 
to your list of real prospects. Follow 
up these prospects. 

4. Require every salesman to call 
every customer’s attention to the Music 
Arts Library. Generally speaking all 
your customers in regard to the Music 
Arts Library will fall into some one of 
the following groups: 

(a) Those who are reluctant to buy 
so many records at one time. 

(b) Those who already have several 
of the records contained in the albums. 

(c) Those who profess to have no 
interest in anything but dance music 
or popular songs. 

Group (a) is taken care of by the 
first items under sales talk. Special 
— are made for groups (b) and 
c). 


January may never even dream 
of reaching for December’s sales 
laurels. That would be too much 
like clawing for the moon. But 
neither need January remain way 
down in the sales cellar of the 
calendar. It can be made to rise 
at least a little in the social scale, 
and plans of the sort described 
will aid in the climbing process. 


H. F. Gunnison, President, 
Brooklyn “Daily Eagle” 
Herbert F. Gunnison, who has been 
vice-president, treasurer and publisher 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, has been 
elected president. He fills the vacancy 
caused ~ the death of William Van 
Anden Hester, which was reported in 
the previous issue. Mr. Gunnison will 

continue as publisher. 

Raymond Gunnison has _ been 
elected vice-president. He has been sec- 
retary and is succeeded in this position 
by William Van Anden Hester, Jr. Mr. 
Hester has been a member of the re- 
porting staff. Harris M. Crist is the 
new treasurer. 


Prest-O-Lite Appoints 
N. W. Ayer 


Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis, manufacturer of automo- 
bile storage batteries, Radio ‘‘A” and 
Radio “B” storage batteries and Prest- 
O-Lite gas and appliances, has ap- 
pointed N. W. Ayer & Son as its ad- 
vertising counsel. This appointment takes 
effect January 1. 


New Bedford ‘Standard- 


Mercury” Appointment 
The Chas. H. Eddy Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, has been appointed 
national advertising representative of 
the New Bedford, Mass., Standard- 
Mercury. This appointment becomes ef- 
fective January 1. 


The 
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New Delaware River 
Bridge between Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Oamden, 
N. J., im process of con- 
struction. 


Bottled beverages area picayune thing in the bud- 
get of Philadelphia’s Big Fellow and his family—but 
they spend over five million dollars a year for Phila- 
delphia drinks, and we don’t know how much more 
for beverages not made in Philadelphia. 


The Bulletin goes into practically all of the 400,000 
separate homes of the city and 100,000 mere outside 
the city limits. 

Philadelphia is a huge market of nearly three mil- 
lion people—third largest in America—instantly avail- 
able through one newspaper, at one cost. 

With over half a million copies daily, The Bulletin 
naturally dominates Philadelphia—there can be no 
substitute for circulation. The circulation of The 
Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest in America. 


The Eoening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 
516,609 


Average Daily Net Circulation for Six Months Ending Sept. 30, 1924 
(Copyright, 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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Sales Manager Williams Writes 
Salesman Evans about 


Christmas 


The Yuletide Spirit and Business 


By B. J. Williams 


Director of Sales, The Paraffine Companies, San Francisco 


Y Dear Evans: 

I am sitting at home tonight, 
thinking of the approaching 
Christmas season. The shop win- 
dows are full of attractive holiday 
merchandise, and the shops them- 
selves, and the streets as well, are 


in the desert—of our striving to 
overreach and outdo each other. 
Christmas comes like the gentle 
rains of springtime and permeates 
the hard-baked soil of our natures 
so that there may germinate and 
grow within us love and sym- 





filled with rush- pathy, which 
ing, crushing, find their ex- 
ig Meer a “I am enclosing a copy of a — rr, 
shoppers. Christmas letter written to one To realize 


At Christmas, 
more than any 
other time, I 
like to look back 
over the past 
and plan for the 
future. Christ- 
mas is a happy 
time for old 
folks and young, 
though each en- 
joys it in differ- 


lish it. 





of our salesmen,” Mr. Williams 
wrote Printers’ INK. 
is his real name and, if you 
publish the letter, you can run 
it just as it is.” 

Because this letter is of such 
timely significance, we are glad 
to interrupt the regular series 
of letters written by Mr. Wil- 
liams to his salesmen and pub- 
The series will be re- 
sumed with the next issue. 


how selfish and 
hard-boiled we 
would become 
without Christ- 
mas, one needs 
only to know a 
man or woman 
who is not mel- 
lowed by its in- 
fluence. We 
have heard a 
lot about the 


“Evans 








ent ways. Hap- 
py childhood 
and youth look forward with keen 
anticipation to what they are to 
receive. Those of us who are older 
find our pleasure in what we can 
give. 

Happy the man at Christmas 
time who has a house full of kid- 
dies. Christmas is a time when 
we renew our youth—when we be- 
come children again—when we 
think more of dolls than of dol- 
lars. Throughout the year we 
have measured men in terms of 
money. Their value in many 
cases has been what we could get 
out of them, but at Christmas 
time our hearts expand and the 
dew of heaven comes down and 
softens our souls. 

The glad voices of the children 
make us happy. The joy of liv- 
ing, loving and giving takes pos- 
session of us. 


I think of Christmas as an oasis. 





fellow who in- 
vented interest, 
but the fellow who invented Christ- 
mas put it all over him. 

Speaking along this line re- 
minds me of the old fable of the 
sun and the wind and the traveler. 
As the story goes—the sun and 
the wind got into an argument as 
to which could most quickly re- 
move the overcoat from a traveler 
on the highway, and they decided 
to put it to a test. The wind blew 
and blew a perfect hurricane, but 
the more it blew the tighter the 
traveler wrapped his coat about 
him. Finally the wind gave up in 
despair. 

The sun then quietly began to 
shine and as its warmth pene- 
trated the traveler he loosened 
one button of his coat and then 
another until finally he took it off 
altogether. The sun therefore ac- 
complished in its quiet unobtru- 
sive fashion what the north wind, 
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with all its power and fury was 
unable to do. 

And just so the sunshine of love 
fills human hearts at Christmas 
time and does what money cannot 


oO. 

But, you say, “what has all this 
to do with business?” I answer, 
“much and nothing.” Up to this 
point I have simply been think- 
ing out loud. Now I want to have 
a little heart-to-heart talk with 
you. 

I wonder if you -realize how 
many blessings you have? What 
would you take for little Bob 
and Betty? Just imagine for a 
moment, if you can, what sort of 
a Christmas it would be without 
them. 

Suppose there were no dolls— 
no kiddie cars—no scooters—no 
cowboy suits, or no Santa Claus— 
how empty life would be; no 
Christmas even with the trim- 
ming of the tree, and no Christ- 
mas morning with the patter of 
little feet rushing to see what 
Santa Claus has brought. 

More than at any other period 
of the year, when Christmas time 
comes I stand on the crest of the 
hill and look back over the road 
I have traveled and try to figure 
out what I have accomplished 
since the last holiday time, and 
facing the future I try and de- 
termine what lies ahead, for. after 
all, our future is much what we 
make it. 

I like to think of the men who 
work with me, and I like to think 
of them as my friends, rather than 
as men who are working for me, 
for after all, when reduced to its 
final analysis, these are the men 
who make it possible for me to 
have a happy Christmas so far as 
material things are concerned. If 
it were not for the salesmen asso- 
ciated with me, I would have no 
job as a sales manager, and if 
they were not successful I would 
be a failure. ; 

I wish all sales managers might 
get this point of view. Too many 
of us think we are “the works” 
and that the salesmen associated 
with us are of a different species 
and are highly favored to have 
a job. ; 

I believe we are approaching a 
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better day in business, when sales 
managers and salesmen, as well 
as employers and employees gen- 
erally, will feel that they are 
partners—friends, and will act ac- 
cordingly. When the salesman’s 
personal problems will become the 
sales manager’s problems as well, 
and when a piece of good fortune 
in the salesman’s family will glad- 
den the heart of the sales manager 
as well as the heart of the sales- 
man. 

Do .you know that when the 
strain is heavy and the difficulties 
at the office are many, I like to 
turn my back to my desk and 
look at the pictures of the babies 
on the wall. Yours are there, and 
those of the rest of the boys. 
Maybe I am all wrong, but I have 
a notion that one can’t even look 
at the pictures of these babies 
without wanting to treat their 
Daddies right. 

I wonder if we all realize how 
fortunate we are in our business 
connections; in being associated 
with a company whose policy is so 
definite and whose standards of 
business ethics are so high, and 
which is withal, so human? Do 
you ever think of this and how 
much it means to your personal 
happiness and the happiness of 
your family? 

When the policy of a company 
is referred to, most salesmen think 
of the regulations covering prices, 
terms, etc., and do not realize that 
it is something vastly bigger that 
affects every phase and feature of 
their entire lives and the happiness 
of their families. 

Suppose you were with a house 
whose prices were not hard and 
fast—where, in many cases you 
would be obliged to assure your 
buyers that you were giving them 
the best price you had, when in 
point of fact, you were not doing 
so. Or, suppose that after quot- 
ing a customer your best price, 
he said, “you are too high, I will 
have to see your boss,” and calling 
on the boss, is then given a lower 
price. How would you feel? 

I wish, at this Christmas time, 
you would turn these matters over 
in your mind, covering them point 
by point, comparing your position, 
your house, its policy and its prod- 
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ucts, with those of other houses 
and other salesmen you know, and 
then see where you stand by com- 
parison. Then figure out for your- 
self whether or not you are giv- 
ing the company all that you 
should in the matter of loyalty, 
industry and enthusiasm. Are you 
a better man than you were a year 
ago? Are you progressing, stand- 
ing still or going backward? 
These are questions that no one 
can answer but you yourself. I 
have my opinion about them but 
you are the only man who *nows. 

So far as possible, we should 
determine at this Christmas time 
not only to make our families but 
all about us happy, and we should 
render to those with whom we are 
associated the most loyal, faithful 
and efficient service. 

In closing, I wish you and yours, 
as I wish all of our boys and 
their families, the merriest, hap- 
piest Christmas you have ever 
had. . 

As ever, sincerely your friend, 

B. J. WILLIAMS. 


H-O Cereal Changes 


Sherlock A. Herrick, formerly man- 
ager of the sales promotion division of 
the H-O Cereal Company, Inc., Buffalo, 
has been appointed advertising manager, 
in charge of advertising and sales pro- 
motion. ' 

M. P. Harold, formerly in charge of 
copy for the Finley H. Greene Adver- 
tising Agency, Buffalo, and Preston R. 
Frink, formerly with the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, at Buffalo, have joined the 
H-O advertising department. 

The H-O company has started a new 
grain department with Harry T. Burns 
in charge. 





Agency Council Formed at 


Cincinnati 

An organization known as the Adver- 
tising Agency Council was formed at 
Cincinnati, last week. The object of the 
organization is to link local and national 
advertising service to the end of secur- 
ing better results for advertisers. 

Jesse M. Joseph of the Joseph Ad- 
vertising Agency, was elected president. 
Miss Helen Keelor, of The Keelor-Stites 
Company, was elected vice-president and 
Douglass Allen, of the rather-Allen 
Company, secretary-treasurer. 


Norma-Hoffman Corporation 


Moves to Stamford 
The Norma-Hoffman Bearings Cor- 
poration has moved its factory and 
eneral offices from Long Island City, 
< Y., to Stamford, Conn. 
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A. G. Goldsmith to Leave 


Department of Commerce 


Colonel Alan G. Goldsmith has re- 
signed as chief of the European division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, effective January 1. When 
Herbert Hoover became Secretary of 
Commerce he appointed Colonel Gold- 
smith chief of the Western European 
division, He held this post until July, 
1924, when this division was consol'dated 
with the Eastern division, following 
which he became chief of the combined 
division. From January to April, 1924, 
he also acted as a technical advisor to 
the Dawes Committee, in Europe. 

Colonel Goldsmith will return to the 
G. H. Mead Company, paper manufac- 
turer, Dayton, Ohio, with which he was 
associated before he joined the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


K. Moller to Leave Lockwood, 
Greene 


Kenneth Moller has resigned ag a di- 
rector and member of the firm of Lock- 
wood, Greene & Company, New York. 
This change becomes effective January 
1, when he will join the Hunter Manu- 
facturing & Commission Company, also 
of New York, as a partner. The Hunter 
company is selling agent for cotton and 
hosiery mills. Mr. Moller formerly was 
assistant treasurer and superintendent 
of the Jenckes Spinning Company, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


B. M. Nussbaum with United 
Advertising Agency 


Berthold M. Nussbaum has _ been 
elected vice-president and managing di- 
rector of the United Advertising Agency, 
New York. He was for seven years a 
vice-president of the Business Training 
Corporation, New York, and for the last 
year and one-half has been’ with 
Collier’s, also of New York, as assistant 
to the president. 


T. N. Francis Joins 
“The Quality Group” 


T. N. Francis is leaving as advertis- 
ing manager of Harper’s Magazine to 
become a member of the staff of The 
Quality Group, New York, where he will 
be engaged in special work. 


Has Bixby Shoe Polish 


Account 
The S. M. Bixby Company, of Indian- 
apolis, manufacturer of Bixby’s shoe 
polish, has placed its advertising account 
with S._S. Bowman Ltd., advertising 
agency, Montreal. 


Will Represent Baton Rouge 


“State Times” 

The Baton Rouge, La., State Times, 
has appointed The John Budd Company. 
publishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. 
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New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 East 42nd St. 


Where fewer lines 
accomplish more 


Fewer agate lines of national advertising 
are placed in Indianapolis newspapers than 
in most other comparable markets. 


There are two evening, one morning and 
one Sunday newspapers published in In- 
dianapolis and the total volume of national 
advertising in all newspapers is less than 
the volume used in other cities of the same 
size—because fewer lines are needed. 


The News dominates the field so completely 
that there is no necessity for costly dupli- 
cation of lineage in several papers. 


Although Indianapolis does have fewer 
agate lines of national advertising than 
most other comparable cities, The 
Indianapolis News ranks among the first 
four six-day evening newspapers in America 
in volume of national lineage carried. 


Me = — ap olis 


EWS 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 






First in advertising volume, because first in results 
ee Office 








J. E. Lutz 
The Tower Bidg. 
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The Milk, The Mail 


@ By the time a Baltimore family 
has rubbed the sleep from its eyes 
and begun to think of breakfast, all 
three are pretty certain to be wait- 
ing at the door. 


@ Sometimes the letter carrier skips 
the house because he has nothing to 
deliver—but never a day passes by 
without the Sun carrier making his 
stop. 


@ He has a real and a welcome mes- 
sage to deliver to Baltimore homes 
every day. 


@ Neither the milkman nor the 
postman is more faithful to his trust 
than the carrier who sees the sun 
rise and set winter and summer while 
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And The Sunpaper! 


he sees that the Sunpapers are safely 
delivered at his customers’ doors. 


@ The Sunpapers go straight to the 
home—are read in the home and read 
thoroughly by every member of the 
family. To the editorial staff goes 
the credit of making the Sunpapers 
so readable—and to the Sun carrier 
staff belongs the credit of putting the 
Sunpapers where they are sure to 


be read. 


November Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 247,023 
Sunday - - - 181,673 


A Gain of 4676 Daily and 4008 
Sunday over November 1923 


Ever ything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE <a SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8s. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bidg., 110 E. 42nd St., 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY ‘NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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ORRECT information 

is valued very highly, 
as attested by the enthusi- 
astic reception accorded The 
Chicago Evening Post 
RADIO MAGAZINE each 
Thursday 


—By Amateur Set Builders— 
For the exclusive, scien- 
tific information it affords. 

ere it serves as a con- 
temporary textbook. 


—By Owners of Standard Re- 
ceivers—For complete and 
absolutely authentic lists 
of stations, wavelengths, 
programs, etc. Here it is 
an indispensable guide to 
perfect reception. 


—By prospective Buyers of 
Sets and Parts—To famil- 
iarize themselves with mer- 
chandise of high merit, 
which is ALWAYS the 
best value. Here it serves 
as a purchasers’ index. 





ae 1h Yah 


My 44 
Wht 





Presented in sixteen pages or more, fully illustrated 
—this Magazine i is welcomed with the cordiality of 
old friendship in all homes where Radio is of interest. 


ty 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Rocky Mountain News 











Supported by the Radio 
department in The Post 
every day—giving all 
programs and news— 
readersare offered Radio 
at its best in 


THE CHICAGO 


EVENING POST 


“Chicago’s Best and 
Cleanest Paper” 


National Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
ery at 34th St., New York 
E. Jacksen Blvd., Chicago 
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Britain’s Way of Helping Her 
Exporters 
Trade Representatives, with Knowledge of Conditions, Cover the World 


Field for Purpose of Giving Prompt and First-Hand Information 
to British Manufacturers 


By Clem W. Gerson 


Or of the greatest factors in 
placing the British exporters 
in the strong position in which 
they find themselves is the assis- 
tance that the British Government 
has given them. Between Govern- 
ment and exporter there has al- 
ways been the closest co-operation, 
and this has been especially true 
since the war. Immediately at the 
war’s conclusion the British Gov- 
ernment placed all through the 
world, in the largest industrial 
centres of each country, a network 
of trade representatives. These 
representatives are known as trade 
commissioners and commercial at- 
tachés. The commercial attachés 
were generally placed in the largest 
industrial centres, while the trade 
commissioners would be allotted a 
considerably larger section of ter- 
ritory. . 

The Government first examined 
each man carefully to be certain 
‘ that he had a complete knowledge 
of the country to which he was 
going, knew the people, their habits 
and peculiarities, and trade condi- 
tions there. These officers were 
placed in the various countries, 
with one object in view : to encour- 
age trade between Great Britain 
and the country in which they 
were stationed. They kept in 
daily touch with a department spe- 
cially formed at home to look 
after matters connected with the 
export business. This department, 
known as the Department of Over- 
seas Trade, consisted of one or 
more men to look after each coun- 
try. These men knew the coun- 
tries they were looking after from 
beginning to end, like the commis- 
sioners. 

The immense value of the trade 
commissioners in the various coun- 
tries, and the representatives in 
the department of Overseas Trade 
at home is illustrated by an expe- 
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rience of the writer when proceed- 
ing to the Balkan States in 1921 
in connection with the sale of 
goods under the terms of the Brit- 


ish Government Export Credit 
Scheme, mentioned later in this 
article. 


Before proceeding to the Bal- 
kans, the writer made careful in- 
vestigation into the status, financial 
and otherwise, of each firm that 
he purposed to visit. The in- 
quiries were all put through the 
men looking after trade for the 
Balkan States at the Department 
of Overseas Trade. Some firms 
the representatives were able to 
report on at once, others had to 
be referred to the trade commis- 
sioners in the Balkans. In con- 
sequence, when the writer left 
London, he was in possession of 
the information he needed relating 
to all the Balkan concerns of any 
size. The saving of time can be 
imagined when it is mentioned that 
there were some 50 per cent of the 
names whose financial status was 
not sufficiently stable to allow sales 
to them under the Export Credit 
Scheme. 


THIS IDEA WAS PROFITABLE 


This scheme briefly was to offer 
credit on goods destined to the 
Balkans, the Baltic provinces, such 
as Esthonia, Lithuania, Latvia, 
and other countries harassed by 
the war. The firms in these coun- 
tries buying the goods, gave the 
British Government Credit Depart- 
ment the guarantee of a bank sat- 
isfactory to the British Govern- 
ment, of payment in six months, 
one year or two years. Banks in 
these countries were only too glad 
to give guarantees for firms they 
knew to be absolutely reliable, but 
which at the moment were hard 
pressed for money, and firms that 
they knew could get on their feet 














again. Upon receipt of this guar- 
antee the British Government 
would advance to the manufacturer 
the net cost of the goods to him. 
This would reimburse him for his 
outlay and the British Government 
would stand the strain of the 
credit. When the goods were paid 
for, according to the length of 
credit granted, the manufacturer 
would receive his profit. Many 
manufacturers took up this scheme 
on such a scale that after the first 
six or nine months, they had their 
profits coming in all the time from 
paid up bills. 


DEFINITE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The vast advantage of trade 
commissioners in connection with 
a scheme of this description can 
easily be realized. Taking this 
scheme as a foundation and co- 
operating with the various trade 
commissioners, the writer sold 
several hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of English cloth to firms on 
long-term credits. 

Many times, on the other hand, 
it has been found that firms had 
good reason to thank the commis- 
sioners for saving them from 
severe losses. A famous firm of 
English copper smelters received 
an order for 2,000 tons of copper 
sulphate for fertilizing purposes 
from a concern in one of the Bal- 
kan countries. Being somewhat 
doubtful as to the status of the 
firm giving the order, the English 
company requested the man at the 
Department of Overseas . Trade 
representing that particular Balkan 
country to telegraph to the trade 
commissioner in that country and 
ascertain the status of the firm. 
The reply was that the firm had 
ordered a similar quantity of cop- 
per sulphate from another English 
firm, and upon arrival at the port 
of landing, and documents being 
presented to the Balkan bank for 
payment, it was found that the 
firm, owing to a drop in the rate 
of exchange, had repudiated its 
guarantee, and refused payment. 
Litigation was useless owing to the 
long-drawn-out process of Balkan 
law, and consequently the English 
firm lost something over $200,000 
on the deal. The copper smelting 
company, on the other hand, made 
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sure of its buyer before shipment 
and, in spite of a Balkan bank 
guarantee, it wanted the assurance 
of the British commissioner as to 
the firm’s stability. 

Another instance, of a somewhat 
different nature, illustrating the 
vast importance of a trade com- 
missioner is shown in the follow- 
ing case. When the war ended 
a large number of eminently re- 
liable firms and stores in many of 
the smaller European countries 
found themselves compelled either 
through financial circumstances or 
the wrack of war to move into 
other premises. In many cases 
these premises were the cheapest 
obtainable and were used during 
the first year or so, until the firm 
was on its feet again. For credit 
sales under the export credit 
scheme, these firms were abso- 
lutely reliable. The writer and 
many English manufacturers sold 
large quantities of goods to these 
firms, on the assurance of the 
trade commissioner that so far as 
they knew, the firms were quite 
honest and reliable and would 
honor their obligations. From the 
appearance of the offices of these 
firms, however, 90 per cent of 
the manufacturers in any country 
would not trust the firms with a 
dollar’s worth of goods. 

The presence of the trade com- 
missioner in this case served a 
double purpose. First, it was a re- 
assurance to manufacturers and 
exporters selling their goods to 
these firms, and second, it created 
a considerable amount of good 
feeling toward British exporters 
in that country. 

An extremely important point in 
connection with trade representa- 
tion abroad, and one which has 
placed many millions of dollars in 
the pockets of British manufac- 
turers and exporters, is the matter 
of inquiries issued by certain gov- 
ernment departments of various 
foreign countries for goods of all 
descriptions. One foreign govern- 
ment may require quotations for 
fertilizing chemicals, while another 
may require quotations for a quar- 
ter or a half million yards of cloth 
to re-clothe their army. These are 
inquiries with which the writer 
has come in contact, and it is the 
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And in 


JEWELRY and 
SILVERWARE 


Vogue's advertising volume ex- 
9 

ceeds that of any other two 
women’s magazines combined. 


“ 
. 


.. we have used Vogue 
consistently for a number of 
years.* 


“The fact that it is the only 
class publication which we have 
used in this way will show our 
favorable opinion of it.” 
(Signed) 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. 


*Oneida Community Sil- 
verware advertising has 
been carried in Vogue 
since 1916. 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


VOGUE 
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duty of a trade commissioner to 
keep the home department in- 
formed of them. Immediately 
upon receipt of the advice that a 
certain inquiry has been issued, 
the representative at the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade informs 
all exporters and manufacturers 
interested in the inquiry. 

The writer well remembers an 
instance during 1922 when the mil- 
itary department of a certain Bal- 
tic province sent out an inquiry 
for several hundred thousand 
yards of khaki cloth. The writer’s 
firm, as an exporter, received notice 
of this inquiry, and along with 
many other manufacturers and 
exporters submitted quotations and 
samples of the cloth within 
twenty-four hours. The quota- 
tions were rushed back to the mili- 
tary department of the Baltic 
province, and before the manufac- 
turers of any other countries had 
a chance of quoting, the complete 
order was placed in England. 
This was solely due to the fact 
that the Government had a trade 
representative on the spot, ready 
to telegraph to London any in- 
quiries of interest to exporters. 
The landing of a foreign govern- 
ment contract is an extremely im- 
portant matter as it greatly in- 
creases the prestige of a country 
both commercially and otherwise 
to receive these large orders. 

A great difficulty to the exporter 
since the war, has been the ques- 
tion of rate of exchange. No 
foreign firm, for instance, in Rou- 
mania, could afford to buy very 
much merchandise when the rate 
of exchange was about eight or 
nine hundred lei to the pound 
sterling. The Government credit 
scheme did a great deal to help in 
this case. Many foreign firms 
would take a risk of the exchange 
being better when the time came 
to pay, perhaps at the end of a 
year, but few would want to lay 
out immediately fabulous sums 
in foreign currency for goods. It 
has always been necessary for the 
exporter and importer to take a 
certain amount of risk on rates of 
exchange, but the export credit 
scheme has given the exporter and 
manufacturer millions of dol- 
and has 


lars’ worth of orders, 
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saved the foreign importer, whose 
exchange was slowly getting bet- 
ter, millions of dollars. 

A case in point is a firm of im- 
porters in the Balkans which 
bought a large consignment of 
cloth from an English firm under 
the terms of the Government ex- 
port credit scheme on one year’s 
credit. When the time came to 
pay, the exchange was about sixty- 
five dinas per pound sterling bet- 
ter than when the cloth was 
bought, As the amount of the 
order was some fifteen thousand 
pounds, it can easily be understood 
that the amount saved was consid- 
erable. 

In London every Colony has a 
trade representative who keeps im- 
porters and exporters in touch with 
the goods required and produced 
by the Colony. Consequently every 
importer and exporter is primarily 
encouraged to trade with the 


Colonies. In large showrooms are 
kept various products of the 
Colonies, facts about how pro- 


duced, and every detail necessary 
to build up trade. 

This outlines, very briefly, some 
of the chief methods of the British 
Government in affording direct aid 
to its manufacturers in encourag- 
ing export trade. Perhaps it is 
true that the trade commissioner 
and commercial attaché organiza- 
tion and the export credit scheme 
have been the two most important 
factors in the strengthening of 
of British manufacturers in the 
world field 


H. S. Lench Joins Williams & 
Company 

H. Sasha Lench has joined John D. 

Williams & Company, Boston, advertis- 


ing agency. He will specialize in foreign 
language copy work. 


With Baltimore | Better Busi- 


ness Bureau 
S. L. Hammerman and E. Lyell Gunts 
have been appointed directors of the 
Better Business Bureau of the Baltimore 
Advertising Club. 


Will Represent “The 


Farmer’s Guide” 

The Farmer’s Guide, Gardenvale, 
Que., has appointed W. Conover, 
New York, as its advertising representa- 
tive in the New York territory. 
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Athreethousand line 


gain in December’ puts 
Cosmopolitan over the top 


with a gain of thirty-one thousand 
lines for the year of 1924. This is 


the best showing made by any monthly 








magazine in the field of national advertising. 


The consolidation of Hearst's International with 
Cosmopolitan will make 1925 a record-breaker. 
1,700,000 is the print order for March. 


* All others lost from several hun- 
dred lines to as high as 6,000. 


COSMOPOLITAN by concen- 
tration of circulation in the 
Primary Market logically be- 
comes a Primary Medium. 
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Your Sales Plan | 7 


Field and Nin 


Nineteen Twenty-five is to be a 
Big Year in the Textile Industry. 
All signs point in that direction. 


Which simply means that for the manufacturer 
who makes anything in the way of supplies, 
equipment or machinery employed in textile 
mills, the.coming year offers great possibilities. 
Precisely that. 


And that statement includes everything used in 
the mills—from boiler room to shipping platform 
—as well as purely textile equipment. 


When any basic industry and especially the 
world’s second industry is on the upward swing 
it exerts an enormous buying power. It cannot 
do otherwise. Depleted stocks, run down equip- 
ment, worn out machinery, all require renewal 
and replacement. Plans which have lain dor- 
mant are brought out and put into execution. 
More equipment! 


So, when we say that bountiful business will be 
the rule in 1925, we are well within the bounds 
of conservative prediction. The textile industry 
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|The Textile 


teen Twenty-five 


should be given a rating—a large rating—in your 
sales plans for 1925. 
x * * * 


There has never been any question about the 
leadership of Textile World. Nor any doubt that 
it offers the straightaway road to the market. 


The largest net paid circulation; carrying the 
largest number of advertising pages divided 
among the greatest number of advertisers; au- 
thoritative source of information in all branches 
of the field, Textile World has made its place by 
sheer merit of the service it renders the industry 
it represents. 











Textile World readers are the aggressively active 
and responsible men in the textile industry. They 
are the buyers. Your message to them will find a 

responsive audience and profitable customers. 
May we give you detailed information? 


Textile World 
Audit Bureau of Associated Business 
J Circulations * Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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THE 
airy Fe Farmer 














“Business Farmers” 


Dairymen study their business. Intensive, 
year-round operations require production 
records, cost accounts, new equipment and 
new ways of keeping down overhead. 
Readers of THE DAIRY FARMER have 

the ready money to buy when they see an 
article advertised that will enable them to 
carry on their farm business more efficiently. 


THE DAIRY FARMER is an authority 
on all suggestions pertaining to the dairy 
farm activity of 180,000 farms. 





Its readers have confidence in the editorial 
contents and consequently in the advertise- 
ments that they find there. 


Information about your sales possibilities 
will be gladly sent upon request. 








The Taboo List of the Federal 
Trade Commission 


One of Two Unusual Features of the Commission’s Annual Report 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 

N two respects, the recently 

published report of the Federal 
Trade Commission, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, is un- 
usually interesting. Besides all of 
the subjects covered in previous 
years, the present report contains 
a list of the methods of competi- 
tion condemned by the Commis- 
sion. Also as a separate publication, 
it includes a special individual re- 
port by Commissioner Nelson B. 
Gaskill in which he recommends 
constructive and economical im- 
provements in the Commission’s 
procedure. 

The report states that, during 
the year, the Commission was 
called upon to handle 3,111 sep- 
arate legal matters relating in 
large part to unfair competition 
in foreign and domestic trade. It 
disposed of 2,048 of these, and had 
on hand at the close of the year, 
1,063 legal matters. 

During the year, 1,584 prelim- 
inary inquiries were received, and 
1,531 were disposed of ; 377 appli- 
cations for complaints were dock- 
eted, 572 were pending, and 389 
were disposed of; 154 complaints 
were issued, and of these 128 were 
disposed of by the issuance of 
ninety-two orders to cease and de- 
sist and by dismissal. Thirteen 
cases were in the courts at the 
beginning of the fiscal year, and 
nineteen were taken to the courts 
during the year; of these ten 
were disposed of, leaving twenty- 
two on hand. 


A LIST OF “DON’TS” 


The report for the fiscal year 
ending in 1920 was the last which 
attempted to define any of the 
methods of competition con- 
lemned by the Commission until 
the current report was published. 
And never before has the Com- 
mission defined and published a 
list of condemned methods that 
is so large and so nearly com- 
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plete. It lists the following as 
violations of the Clayton law and 
as unfair methods condemned by 
the Commission and prohibited by 
orders to cease and desist: 

Misbranding of fabrics and 
other commodities respecting the 
materials or ingredients of which 
they are composed, their quality, 
origin, or source. 

Adulteration of commodities, 
misrepresenting them as pure or 
selling them under such names and 
circumstances that the purchaser 
would be misled into believing 
them to be pure. 

Bribery of buyers or other em- 
ployees of customers and _ pros- 
pective customers to secure new 
customers or induce continuation 
of patronage. 

Making unduly large contribu- 
tions of money to associations of 
customers. 

Procuring the business or trade 
secrets of competitors by espion- 
age, by bribing their employees, 
or by similar means. 

Procuring breach of competi- 
tors’ contracts for the sale of 
products by misrepresentation or 
by other means. 

Inducing employees of competi- 
tors to violate their contracts or 
enticing away employees of com- 
petitors in such numbers or under 
such circumstances as to hamper 
or embarrass them in business. 

Making false or disparaging 
statements respecting competitors’ 
products, their business, financial 
credit, etc. 

The use of false or misleading 
advertisements. 

Making vague and _ indefinite 
threats of  patent-infringement 
suits against the trade generally, 
the threats being couched in such 
general language as not to con- 
vey a clear idea of the rights 
alleged to be infringed, but never- 
theless causing uneasiness and 
fear in the trade. 

Widespread threats to the trade 
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of suits for patent infringement 
arising from the sale of alleged 
infringing products of competi- 
tors, such threats not being made 
in good faith but for the purpose 
of intimidating the trade. 

False claims to patent, trade- 
mark, or other rights, or misrep- 
resenting the scope thereof. 

Intimidation for the purpose of 
accomplishing enforced dealing by 
falsely charging disloyalty to the 
Government. ‘ 

Tampering with and misadjust- 
ing the machines sold by competi- 
tors for the purpose of discredit- 
ing them with purchasers. 

Trade boycotts or combinations 
of traders to prevent certain 
wholesale or retail dealers, or cer- 
tain classes of such dealers, from 
procuring goods, or goods at the 
same terms accorded to the boy- 
cotters or conspirators, or to 
coerce the trade policy of their 
competitors or of manufacturers 
from whom they buy. 

Passing off of products, facil- 
ities, or business of one manufac- 
turer or dealer for those of 
another by imitation of product, 
dress of goods, or by simulation 
or appropriation of advertising or 
of corporate or trade names, or 
of places of business, and passing 
off by a manufacturer of an 
inferior product for a superior 
product theretofore made, adver- 
tised, and sold by him. 

Unauthorized appropriation of 
the results of a competitor’s in- 
genuity, labor, and expense, there- 
by avoiding costs otherwise neces- 
sarily involved in production. 

Preventing competitors from 
procuring advertising space in 
newspapers or periodicals by mis- 
representing their standing or 
other misrepresentation calcu- 
lated to prejudice advertising 
mediums against them. 

Misrepresentation in the sale of 
stock of corporations. 

Selling rebuilt machines of va- 
rious descriptions, rebuilt auto- 
mobile tires, and old motion-pic- 
ture films slightly changed and 
renamed as and for new products. 

Harassing competitors by re- 
quests not in good faith, for esti- 
mates on bills of goods, for 
catalogues, etc. 
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Giving away of goods in large 
quantities to hamper and embarrass 
small competitors, and _ selling 
goods at cost to accomplish the 
same purpose. 

Sales of goods at cost, coupled 
with statements misleading the 
public into the belief that they 
are sold at a profit. 

Bidding up the prices of raw 
materials to a point where the 
business is unprofitable, for the 
purpose of driving out financially 
weaker competitors. 

The use by monopolistic con- 
cerns of concealing subsidiaries 
for carrying on their business, 
such concerns being held out as 
not connected with the controlling 
company. 

Intentional appropriation or 
converting to one’s own use of 
raw materials of competitors by 
diverting shipments. 

Giving and offering to give 
premiums of unequal value, the 
particular premiums received to 
be determined by lot or chance, 
thus in effect setting up a lottery. 

Any and all schemes for com- 
pelling wholesalers and retailers 
to maintain resale prices on prod- 
ucts fixed by the manufacturer. 

Combinations of competitors to 
enhance prices, maintain prices, 
bring about substantial uniformity 
in prices, or to divide territory or 
business, or to put a competitor 
out of business. 

Acquiring stock of another cor- 
poration or corporations where 
the effect may be to _ lessen 
competition substantially, restrain 
commerce, or tend to create a 
monopoly. 

Various schemes to create the 
impression in the mind of the 
prospective customer that he is 
being offered an opportunity to 
make a purchase under unusually 
favorable conditions, when such is 
not the case, such as— 


(1) Sales plans in which the seller’s 
usual price is falsely represented as a 
special reduced price made available on 
some pretext, for a limited time or to 
a limited class only. 

goods or 


(2) The use of the “free” 


service device to create the false im- 
pression that something is actually being 
thrown in without charge when as a 
matter of fact the cost is fully covered 
by the amount exacted in the transaction 
taken as a whole. 
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The City of New Orleans 
for Example 


here are, of course, only a limited number 
of families interested in such a magazine as 
Harper’s Bazar—about one in a hundred. In the 
City of New Orleans, for example, the young 
women of society who sele& new readers for 
Harper’s Bazar are concentrating their efforts on 
less than three hundred families. But these fami- 
lies who are readers or are rapidly becoming 
readers of Harper’s Bazar represent the highest 
quality of circulation it is possible to obtain. 

A selected audience of America’s first families 

is not of interest to every advertiser but to 


certain advertisers it is of tremendous in- 
terest. Are you one of them? 


Harper's Bagar 
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(3) Sales of goods in combination lots 
only with abnormally low figures as- 
signed to staples, the prices of which 
are well known, and _ correspondingly 
high compensating prices assigned to 
staples the cost of which is not well 
known. 

(4) Sale of ordinary commercial mer- 
chandise at usual prices and _ profits, 
as pretended Government war surplus 
offered at a bargain. 

(5) Use of misleading trade names 
calculated to create the impression that a 
dealer is a manufacturer, selling directly 
to the consumer, with corresponding sav- 
ings. 

(6) Plans ostensibly based on chance, 
or services to be rendered by the pros- 
pective customer, whereby he may be 
able to secure goods contracted for at 
particularly low prices, or without com- 
pleting all the payments undertaken by 
him, when as a matter of fact such 
plans are not carried out as represented 


and are a mere lure to secure his 
business. 
(7) Use of pretended exaggerated 


retail prices in connection with, or upon 
the containers of commodities intended 
to be sold as bargains at lower figures. 
(8) Falsely claiming forced sale of 
stock, with resulting forced price con- 
cessions, when as a matter of fact there 
is mingled with the customary stock 
inferior goods, and other methods are 
employed so that as a matter of fact no 
such concessions are in fact accorded. 


Seeking to cut off and hamper 
competitors in marketing their 
products through destroying or re- 
moving their sales display and 
advertising materials. 

Discriminating in price. 

Subsidizing public officials or 
employees through employing them 
or their relatives under such cir- 
cumstances as to enlist their 
interests in situations in which 
they will be called upon by virtue 
of their official positions, to act 
officially. 

Suggesting to Prospective cus- 
tomers the use of specific, unfair, 
and dishonorable practices di- 
rected at competitors of the seller. 

Imitating standard containers 
customarily associated in the mind 
of the general purchasing public 
with standard weights of the prod- 
uct therein contained, and to sell 
to the public such commodity in 
weigiits less than the aforemen- 
tioned standard units. 

Concealing business identity in 
connection with the marketing of 
one’s product. 

Misrepresenting in various ways 
the advantages to the prospective 
customer of dealing with the 
seller; such as— 
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(1) Seller’s 
cation or size. 

(2) False claims of being the au- 
thorized_distributor of some concern. 

(3) Alleged endorsement of the con- 
cern or product by the Goverment or 
by nationally known businesses. 

(4) False claim by a dealer in domes- 
tic products of being an importer, or by 
a dealer of being a manufacturer, or 
by a manufacturer of some product of 
being also the manufacturer of the raw 
material entering into said product. 

(5) False claim of “no extra charge 
for credit.” 

(6) Of being manufacturers’ repre 
sentative and outlet for surplus stock 
sold at a sacrifice, etc. 


alleged advantages of lo- 


Tying or exclusive contracts, 
leases or dealings, in which, in 
consideration of the granting of 
certain rebates or refunds to the 
customer, or the right to use cer- 
tain patented equipment, etc., the 
customer binds himself to deal 
only in the products of the seller 
or lessor. 

Showing and selling prospective 
customers articles not conforming 
to those advertised, in response to 
inquiries, without so stating. 

Direct misrepresentation of the 
composition, nature or qualities 
of the product offered and sold. 

Use by business concerns asso- 
ciated as trade organizations or 
otherwise, of methods which re- 
sult in the observance of uniform 
prices for the products dealt in by 
them, with consequent restraint or 
elimination of competition; such 
as the use of various kinds of so- 
called standard cost systems, price 
lists or guides, etc. 

Interfering with established 
methods of securing supplies in 
different businesses in order to 
hamper or obstruct competitors in 
securing their supplies. 

Securing business through un- 
dertakings not carried out and 
through dishonest and oppressive 
devices calculated to entrap and 
coerce the customer or prospective 
customer, such as— 


(1) Securing prospective customer’s 
signature by deceit to a contract and 
promissory note represented as simply an 
order on approval, securing agents to 
distribute the seller’s products through 
promising to refund the money paid by 
them should the product prove unsatis 
factory, and through other undertakings 
not carried out. 

(2) ‘Securing business by advertising 
a “free trial’ offer proposition, when as 
a matter of-fact only a “money back” 
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BOTH FIT the need of the men 


who sell electrical appliances. 


Electrical Merchandising serves 
15,000 of these men who are 
electrical dealers and jobbers. 


Electrical Retailing serves 30,000 
who sell electrical appliances along 
with hardware, house furnishings, 
\ department store wares, etc. 


Both McGraw-Hill publications. 
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opportunity is offered the prospective 
customer, etc. 


Giving products’ misleading 
names so as to give them a value 
to the purchasing public, or to a 
part thereof, which they would not 
otherwise possess, such as— 


(1) Names implying falsely that the 
particular products so named were made 
for the Government or in accordance 
with its specifications, and of correspond- 
ing quality, or are connected with it in 
some way, or in some way have been 
passed upon, inspected, underwritten, or 
indorsed by it. 

(2) That they are composed in whole 
or in part of ingredients of materials, 
respectively contained only to a limited 
extent or not at all. 

(3) That they were made in or came 
from some locality famous for the 
quality of such products. 

(4) That they were made by some 
well and favorably known process, when 
as a matter of fact they were only made 
in imitation of and by a substitute for 
such process. 

(5) That they have been inspected, 
passed, or approved after meeting the 
tests of some official organization charged 
with the duty of making such tests 
expertly and disinterestedly or giving 
such approval. 

(6) That they were made under con- 
ditions or circumstances considered of 
importance by a substantial fraction of 
the general purchasing public, etc. 


The report also outlines the two 
special legal inquiries conducted 
during the fiscal year. The first of 
these, at the direction of the Pres- 
ident, covered the economic and 
legal phases of gasoline produc- 
tion, and the investigation had 
reference to monopoly, prices and 
competitive conditions in the mar- 
keting of gasoline. The second 
inquiry was concerned with the 
radio industry; it was made pur- 
suant to House Resolution 548, 
and covered the ownership of 
patents, contracts, leases or agree- 
ments, and the organization and 
practices of the most important 
manufacturers and distributors in 
the industry. 

The procedure and statistics on 
the legal work of the’ Commission 
for the year are treated in detail 
and at length by the report. The 
two trade practice submittals held 
during the period are described, 
the work of the economic division 
in investigating the economic and 
competitive conditions of various 
industries are fully reported. The 
work of the export trade division 
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is also discussed, and exhibits are 
presented which give a compre- 
hensive idea of all of the cases of 
every nature handled by the Com- 
mission during the year. 
Commissioner Gaskill sought to 
have his individual report incor- 
porated with the annual report of 
the Commission but it was re- 
jected by the majority who felt 
that the subjects discussed were 
not related to the topics covered 
in their report, so, for the first 
time in the Commission’s history, 
a Commissioner has submitted his 
individual views to Congress as a 
supplement to the formal report. 
Because of a steady accumula- 
tion of cases and a reduced appro- 
priation for the Commission’s 
work, Commissioner Gaskill rec- 
ommends legislation which will 
authorize the Commission, when- 
ever a respondent is willing to 
admit the facts charged against 
him and will agree to discontinue 
the questioned practice and will 
further agree that if he resumes 
the practice his statements may 
be used against him in any sub- 
sequent proceedings, to dispose of 
the matter upon such a stipulation, 
instead of issuing a complaint in 


every case with its attendant 
process of pleading, trial and 
argument. 


In 1923, the report states, such 
a practice was established and 
operated for a short time—long 
enough to demonstrate its desir- 
ability, its quickness and _ its 
lessened expense. But the major- 
ity opposed the rule, and it never 
has become a fixed policy of the 
Commission, although, ever since 
his connection with that organiza- 
tion, Commissioner Gaskill has 
continuously contended that the 
Commission had the power to 
adopt permanently such a non- 
statutory method of procedure. 
Apparently, it is pointed out, the 
only way in which this desirable 
practice can be established, as a 
definite working rule upon which 
the public would have a right to 
rely, is by legislative expression. 

Mr. Gaskill’s second recom- 
mendation suggests means that 
will tend toward a development of 
self-government of business by its 
own members, with the consequent 
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lessening of external police reg- 
ulation. In discussing the trade 
practice submittal, which the Com- 
mission has developed his report 
points out its limitations. 

Mr. Gaskill holds that the use 
of the trade practice submittal is 
for the purpose of showing trade 
opinion, and that, if a court can 
be convinced that this trade opin- 
ion is well founded, the trans- 
gressor of the trade rule so es- 
tablished can be restrained. There 
are many practices, however, of 
which business groups strongly 
desire to be rid, that cannot be 
placed by this method upon a 
basis which will be sanctioned by 
court opinion. 

Therefore, Mr. Gaskill proposes 
that the trade practice submittal 
be legalized by Congress, and that 
the expressions of the trade be 
allowed to constitute something in 
the nature of a law school, which 
shall have a prima facie force, so 
that the burden of proof would be 
reversed. Then, instead of the 
Commission being obliged to sub- 
stantiate before a court the trade 
rules enacted by a trade practice 
submittal, the burden would be 
upon a transgressor to show that 
the rule was unjust or illegal. 





Governor Wants Alaska to 
Advertise 


If Alaska wishes to fully capitalize 
on its scenic attractions these should be 
advertised in a campaign directed to the 
great number of prospective tourists in 
the United States. This is the opinion 
expressed by Scott C. Bone, Governor 
of Alaska, who was honored with a 
dinner in New York by William Griffin, 
vice-president of the American Press 
Association. Mr. Bone, himself in ad- 
vertising man and formerly owner of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, said that at the 
next meeting of the Territories Legisla- 
ture in March, he would recommend that 
an appropriation be made for the purpose 
of conducting such a campaign in the 
United States. 


Bank Copy Recommends 
Life Insurance 


The Fidelity Trust Company, Buffalo, 
is conducting an advertising campaign 
for the purpose of increasing the busi- 
ness of its trust department. The copy 
is featuring exclusively the value of life 
insurance as a quick means of estab- 
lishing a trust estate. The Finley H. 


Greene Advertising Agency, also of Buf- 
falo, is directing this campaign. 
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Automobile and Accessory 
Exporters to Meet 


A foreign trade meeting of parts and 
accessory manufacturers, exporters and 
foreign importers will be held at the New 
York Automobile Show on January 6. 

H. Kraus, president of the Over- 
seas Club of the Automotive Boosters 
International, will preside as chairman. 
James Mooney, president, General 
Motors Export Company, will speak on 
“How the Car Exporters Have Paved 
the Way for Accessory Sales.” George 
E. Quisenberry, editor of El Automovil 
Americano, will give an illustrated talk 
on ‘‘The Automotive Picture Abroad.” J. 
F. Kelly, Jr., export manager, Electric 
Storage Battery Company, will tell ‘“How 
to Handle and Finance the Export 
Orders,” and Percy Owen, chief of the 
automotive division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, will discuss the 
European field. 


Coal Advertising Ties Up with 
. : : 
Christnias 

The Christmas gift thought was util- 
ized by the George B. Newton Coal 
Company, Philadelphia, recently. ‘‘For a 
warm holiday greeting have plenty of 
Newton Coal in the cellar” the caption 
advised. 

“Good cheer means warmth and com- 
fort and these in turn mean Newton 
Coal,” the copy explained. Further on, 
it pointed out that ‘Nothing looks so big 
and good as a ton of coal to those who 
are really needy. Many a ton of New- 
ton Coal brings Christmas Cheer to 
humble homes this year.” Illustrations 
showed the old-time custom of bringing 
in the yule log, and the modern custom 
of delivering coal. 


Railroad Gives Cross Word 
Puzzle Service 


The fad of the day often needs to be 
considered in giving the fullest measure 
of service to customers. The Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, with this thought in 
mind, has installed dictionaries on 
observation and club cars on all through 
trains on its main line. These are for 
the use of cross word puzzle en- 
thusiasts. At the general ces of the 
company it was stated that if the puzzle 
fans continue to increase the company 
will likely install dictionaries in coaches 
on its branch lines as well. 


M. S. Bottume Rejoins 
Cowles & Company 


W._S. Bottume, formerly associated 
with C. Cowles & Company, New Haven, 
Conn., motor car hardware, has again 
joined: that organization as sales manager. 


D. J. O’Brien Joins 
Burleigh Withers 


Daniel J. O’Brien has joined the staff 
of the Burleigh Withers Company, ad- 
vertising illustrator, Chicago. 
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Eliminate the Dodgson Manner 
from Your Copy 


Some Prize Examples from England of How to Do It—Is It Just 
Possible America Can Still Learn Something from the 
Mother Country? 


By C. B. Larrabee 


OW oft they Dodgson when 
44 they might far better Carroll. 

You will remember that the 
good queen, Victoria, immensely 
taken with a new book by the then 
almost unknown Lewis Carroll, 
graciously requested the author of 
“Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land,” to dedicate his next work 
to her. The result of her kind- 
ness was that in a year or so she 
received a copy of “An Elemen- 
tary Treatise on Determinants” 
piously dedicated to H. R. H. by 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, Oxon. 

Never during his life did the 
shy, stammering Oxford lecturer 
on mathematics, whose name was 
Dodgson, openly admit that he 
was one with the lovable and 
eerie personage, Lewis Carroll, 
who wrote so delightfully of the 
adventures of Alice. He preferred 
to live and die in the Dodgson 
manner, alternating mathematical 
treatises and highly moral letters 
with fanciful legends of Wonder- 
land and sly, playful letters to 
children, preserving always a 
shame-faced silence as to his par- 
ticipation in the latter. 

It is the Dodgson manner that 
falls like a blight across many an 
advertisement and catalogue page, 
causing advertisers, who in the 
bosoms of their families or at a 
class reunion are the very soul 
of benevolent wit, to express 
themselves before consumers as 
though they were reading the an- 
nual statement. They Dodgson 
when they might so much more 
profitably Carroll. 

Perhaps it is a food catalogue. 
The subject is tea. Beneath a pic- 
ture of a “tea ranch” in Ceylon 
appears the following: 

Fine quality tea picked by our own 
experts on our own tea plantations in the 
heart of Ceylon. Made for those with 
discriminating taste. Packed two dozen 
to the box. Price ..... 


Or it may be cake, which gets 
the following: 


Delicious plum cake baked by our 
own bakers in our own sanitary factory 
under the supervision of our own ex- 
pert cake bakers. Excellent for the 
Christmas feast. Children love it. 
ere 


That is the dear old Dodgson 
manner at its stufhest stuffest. 
How it might be done is illustrated 
by excerpts from “Fortnum & 
Mason’s Commentary,” issued by 
Fortnum & Mason, London, Eng.: 


The Old Silver Teapot 
This is the tea we like to drink of a 
winter’s evening when the curtains are 
drawn and there is no sound but the 
soft noises little flames make when they 
dance amongst the logs. We drink it 
slowly, savouring of its flavour and 
thinking a thousand things. We peer 
curiously at ourselves acting the scenes 
of long ago, marvelling at the heat and 
anger that was once so real. Sometimes 
we unsay the things we would fain un- 
say and play again the part as we would 
wish it played—and then someone comes 
along to clear away the tea. 
Old Silver Teapot Tea 3/6 per Ib. 
Being a blend of rare Indian 
Ceylon and Darjeeling teas. 


That, as we might say, is tea 
copy. Now for the plum cake: 


The Spiritual Aspect of Plum Cake 

It was at one of those sweet old coun- 
try houses where they put little bunches 
of lavender with the linen that we first 
tasted the plum cake of our dreams— 
glorious stuff, rich, fragrant and _ in- 
credibly plummy. We admit now that 
our mouth was too full when we asked 
for the receipt, but we were overwrought 
and excited—anyhow let bygones be by- 
gones—they gave us the receipt for our 
customers. 

The dear old housekeeper, with her 
ringlets and black taffeta, took us to the 
still room. to show us how to make it, 


-and told us fascinating things—how 
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brown-shelled eggs are best, and how it 
is most auspicious to make such a cake 
when the moon is in its second quarter. 
That is why you so often see our chef 
on our roof in Piccadilly anxiously scan- 
ning the heavens on fine nights. 

Our Old-Fashioned Plum Cakes 5/- 
& 8/- each. 


And to top off the page there is 








a picture of a chef “anxiously 
scanning the heavens” with the aid 
of a telescope. 

John Rowntree and Sons are 
another English house that let a 
little Carroll slip in among the 
leaves of their catalogues, although 
occasionally a bit of Dodgson also 
manages to worm its way among 
the richness. 

On a page headed “Cakes and 
Confectionery” we find: 


CHRISTMAS CAKE: Almond iced, 
rich, dark and incredibly fruity under 
its deep layer of almond paste and 
beautifully decorated icing. A cake of 
rare virtue and beauty. 


A cake of rare virtue and 
beauty! Perhaps only the elect 
understand such things. Perhaps 
only a Brillat Savarin can really 
take the phrase to his heart with a 
full understanding. But doubtless 
the average consumer, too, will 
catch a little of the thrill and 
savor of those words. 


CHRISTENING CAKES 
worthy of wonderful babies. 


that are 


Need anything more be said? 
Wouldn’t another word be mére 
prolixity? 


Fresh Fruits, Nuts, etc. 
Luscious hothouse grapes and peaches. 
Pineapples. Sun-kissed oranges from all 
the world over. Fragrant tangerines. De- 
licious English eating apples, such as 
Cox’s Orange Pippins—all these and 
many other fruits according to season, 

are always ready for your table. 


Fragrant tangerines and homely 
pippins, nestling close together on 
the same page to appeal to the 
taste of the gourmet. 


Rowntrees’ Butter 

There is in England one incomparable 
herd of glossy little Guernsey cows that 
give milk that is about one-third cream. 
It is from this wonderful herd that we 
obtain our butter. That is why there is 
no mistaking the golden charm of our 
butter. 


Cheese 

With all humility we say that there 
are few, if any, cheeses as good as ours 
to be obtained in England. For many 
years we have obtained them from the 
same Prize Dairy. We have kept a few 
of last year’s Cheddars for those who 
love the ripe splendour of well matured 
cheese. 


Think of the sales appeal that is 
packed in the phrase, “glossy little 
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Guernsey cows.” No Dodgson 
could have written of the “ripe 
splendour of well matured cheese.” 
That is Carroll copy indeed. 
Before leaving foodstuffs let’s 
quote once more from Fortnum & 
Mason their classic on turtle soup: 


Turtle Soup 

When we speak of Turtle Soup our 
voice becomes very tender—do not think 
us unmanly. We have in mind the 
spiced Turtle Soup we make for those 
who feast regally. As you gaze into its 
depths you see luscious calipee and 
morsels of calipash gleaming darkly 
through the soup that is so rich and yet 
so wondrous clear. Then there is our 
special Turtle Soup, cleared of all 
heaviness and fat, that brings roses back 
to the cheeks of delicate people. 

nce a rival, matidened by jealousy, 
came and spoke lightly of our Turtle 
Soup. We killed him. It was wrong of 
us, for we held no game license that 
season, but it shows we are not un- 
manly, 


You have probably read in your 
day a great many company his- 
tories. How many of these, un- 
fortunately, are written in the 
Dodgson manner. Nothing seems 
to tempt the Dodgson in a 
copy writer to come out so much 
as the task to write a company 
history: 


Less than three-quarters of a century 
ago (he begins) the process of annealing 
leather at the freezing point had not yet 
been discovered. This great boon to man- 
ufacturers was only a hope—not a 
reality. Then along came John Joseph 
Fitzmorris and discovered that. by steep- 
ing leather in a monosalycilic solution 
of etherized alcohol, leather could be 
annealed at zero centigrade. 

For fifty-nine years our company has 
been annealing leather in our great fac- 
tory, served by three railroads and a 
branch of Long Island Sound, peopled 
by workmen who think always of the 
needs of our customers and never of 
their own petty troubles. We point with 
pride to the fact that in the whole fifty- 
nine years of our corporate existence, 
etc., etc. 


See how differently it is done by 
Pears, in a recent booklet called 
“Pears. The Story of a Great 
Business” (a pity Carroll did not 
write the title). The first page 
begins: 

Washing Before 1789 

360 years ago in England! Picture 

yourself in those days of Roniance. What 


a gallant, what a lover you would be. 
Such clothes to wear, such duels to 
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The Index of Reader 


Interest 


In Detroit 
Is the 


Want Ad 


1,267,000 Printed By 
The News in 11 Months 


w= in and week out for years, The De- 
troit News has published from two to 
three times as many want ads as any other 
Detroit paper. So far this year it has printed 
over 700,000 more want ads than the second 
paper. Perhaps no other class of advertising 
shows so thoroughly the intimate contact be- 
tween reader and newspaper as the want ad, 
for it depends solely on the coverage and at- 
tention value of the medium in which it it 
placed for results. 

Want Ads give an immediate check on “pulling 
power.” The next day tells the story. It is self 
evident, consequently, that the medium that can con- 
tinually pile up want ad lineage is the most resultful 
medium. That this holds true in Detroit is evidenced 


by the fact that The Detroit News leads America in 
total advertising for 1924, also. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday in Michigan 



































fight. But there’s one horrid fact you 
forget—you couldn’t wash. 

You’d spend more time soap-hunting 
than swashbuckling. 

Cleanliness hardly occurred to our 
ancestors. True, in the 15th century 
the feudal baron who entertained guests 
used to put them into tubs by the fire, 
on their arrival, to wash off the dust of 
the journey. No doubt he did not want 
his castle, just spring-cleaned, made 
dirty too soon. 

Here is an extract from the diary of 
a famous Elizabethan lady: 

December 12th—“Washed my feet and 
legs this day.” 

It occurs again on February 22nd! 

The 18th century was little better. 
People plastered their faces with paint, 
concealing beneath it dirty, sometimes 
pock-marked, complexions. Their arti- 
ficial toilettes culminated in mountains 
of hair, held in position with sticky 
grease, About once a month the barber 
remade these coiffures. Otherwise the 
hair was never brushed, combed or 
washed. 

An undergraduate suggested the in- 
stallation of baths at Christ Church, 
Oxford. The idea was_ indignantly 
turned down. What did they want baths 
for? They were only “up” for eight 
weeks at a time. 


What an admirable introduction 
for the story of the discovery, in 
1789, by Mr. Andrew Pears of a 
“light, transparent lozenge”. of 
pure soap. From then on it is but 
a step to 1865, when Andrew 
Pears, great-grandson of the 
founder, and T. J. Barratt first 
sensed the need for advertising. 
Then we slip down to 1924 and 
a story of Pears Soap in the 
present day. 

“The Sitting Member” is the 
title of an advertisement for 
Buoyant easy chairs and settees, 


an English product. The copy 
starts: 
This is a very safe seat. It differs 


from other seats we wot of, in the 
curious paradox that no effort is re- 
quired to get in, but a lot of effort is 
needed to get out. You are a very “‘re- 
signed” member all the time you are 
sitting in this seat, and yet you don’t 
leave it but stay on and on in the 
House. It does not matter in this seat 
how weighty you are or how broad—in 
your views. There is no question of 
three corners—there are no corners in 
or about it at all. It is a seat for life. 


How admirably the Carroll 


copy writer has capitalized on in- 
terest in a General Election to 
make a good advertisement for 
easy chairs. 

Take this piece of Carroll copy 
for Sundour fabrics: 
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No Swooning 

Whether it was that the sun was too 
bold, or the curate too bashful, the 
Early Victorian young lady had one 
resource. She swooned away! Always 
someone fainting or something fading. 
Not so now. Beauty has got to bear up. 

The Sundour fabrics are very lovely, 
and their loveliness does not languish. 
No swooning. No going pale. No Sun- 
dour fabric ever fades. And this guar- 
anteed. 


To the Dodgson mind this may 
be a trifle far-fetched, but not to 
the mind of the consumer who has 
been brought up on elfs and fairies 
and Wonderlands and still de- 
plores the death of Santa Claus 
and his boon companion, Pan. 

One more example from Eng- 
land will suffice. This is from a 
Meritor brush advertisement: 


_,, Inquisitiveness 

Inquisitiveness may be a nuisance in 
a friend, or a relation. In a tooth brush 
it’s a great virtue. It’s the special and 
peculiar quality of the Meritor tooth 
brush. There never was anything like 
the Meritor tooth brush for wanting to 
know, and not only wanting to know, 
but getting to know. 


An inquisitive tooth brush! 
The creation of a Carrollian mind 
—and yet how effective in em- 
phasizing the chief quality that is 
desired in a tooth brush. 

The Carrolls have it. In a 
workaday world the Dodgsons 
write a great deal of copy, but it 
is the Carrolls, nine times out of 
ten, who make the sales. Not that 
Dodgson hasn’t his place. When 
it comes to writing about mathe- 
matics or a kindred subject, then 
we call on good old Dodgson. 
But when it comes to selling a 
product that has in it a touch of 
romance—and what product hasn’t 
—it is the Carrolls who step in 
and, with pens dipped in dew held 
by hands that have picked cob- 
webs in the morning for beauty’s 
sake, give to prosaic or epoch- 
making ideas the same graceful 
touch that appeals to the consumer 
who never will quite forget Santa 
Claus. 


O. M. Bostwick to Leave 
General Electric 
_O. M. Bostwick has resigned as New 
York representative of the publicity de 


partment of the General Electric Com- 
pany, effective January 1. 
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OR many years Buick advertising has 
had a two-iold objective. 


It has been designed to familiarize the great- 
est possible number of people with Buick 
value—and to reveal the satisfaction which 
Buick quality and performance provide for 
Buick owners. 


It has been designed to foster that deep 
personal pride which every Buick owner 
takes in his car. 


The sales records of Buick indicate that 
Buick advertising has produced consistently 
satisfying results. 


For five years the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany has assisted Buick in the preparation 
of its advertising. 


CAMPBELL~EWALD c 


H. T. Ewald, Pres. 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. 


PSHSSSHSSSSSOSSVO \ 
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Guy C. Brown, Sec’y. 
J. Fred Woodruff, Gen’!. Mér. 
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) COMPANY cAdvertising 


General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


ir. New York 


Chicago 
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The Campbell-Ewald organiza- 
tion of 160 people owned en- 
tirely by the men who operate 
it, with resources and facilities 
of the largest advertising organ- 
ization between New York 
and Chicago, and a volume 
of business placing it among the 
first ten agencies in the country, 
is at your service to handle 
large or small accounts. At any 
time, anywhere, we'll be glad 
to talk with you. There will be 
no obligation on either side. 






Toronto 
Dayton 





Advertising 
Well Directed 
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21,817 new families read the Wisconsin 
News. 


THIS PROVIDES 


Close to 100,000 new consumer prospects 
for News advertisers. 


THIS RESULTED IN 
1,000,000 lines gain in display advertising. 
SEE 


A. B. C. and N. Y. Evening Post figures 
for verification. 


THIS PROVES 


The Wisconsin News a vital factor in 
the rich Milwaukee market. 


WE HAVE 


More proof and facts if you want them 


WISCONSIN 
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Sampling from the Inside 


Problems and Perplexities of Sampling from the Advertisers’ Viewpoint 
and Several Suggestions for Improvement 


H. Collins 


By James 


N envelope-holding a Canadian 

dime carefully wrapped in 
butcher paper, and one of your 
printed coupons, cut from an ad- 
vertisement, asking for sample, 
but entirely blank—what would 
you do with it? 

A coupon correctly filled out, 
but with the name and address in 
blurred ink; one with name but 
no street or city; one signed 
“Mrs. John Smith, Springfield,” 
but no State; one filled out in 
copying ink ‘with ten cents in 
stamps gummed over name and 
address—what would you do with 
these ? 

Eleven days for a sample to go 
twenty blocks in New York City; 
samples stolen in the post office, 
lost in the post office, returned by 
the post office—what do you think 
of the post office, anyway? 

Some months ago I cut from 
current magazines and news- 
papers all the advertising coupons 
[ could find that offered samples 
for a nominal remittance, sent 
them out and sat back to see 
what would happen. As told in 
a previous article* some of the 
advertisers were prompt, others 
tardy, numerous samples failed to 
arrive before the article was writ- 
ten six weeks later, and some 
haven’t arrived yet. 

I owe the Beech-Nut Packing 
Company an apology for sending 
a coupon for a sample when it 
offered a booklet instead. 

This article brought many in- 
teresting letters, and led to in- 
forming personal talks with men 
and women in charge of sampling 
activities. I heard not only from 
advertisers mentioned in the 
article, but from others who 
wrote freely about. their sampling 
joys and sorrows, and frankly 
put up to me questions like those 
with which this article begins. 





*“ Adventures in Sampling,” Printers’ 
November 13, 1924. 
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Viewed from the inside, sam- 
pling through coupons has angles 
that might not be suspected by the 
outsider simply sending for a 
sample. 

For instance, here is a woman 
in charge of a toilet specialty 
sampling department who gives a 
dozen reasons for tardiness and 
non-arrival, mostly the fault of 
those who send in the coupons. In 
this case, the sample is sold for 
twelve cents. The advertising ap- 
peared in many magazines, and 
in the Sunday newspaper roto- 
gravure sections. Its appeal is al- 
most entirely to women. Because 
they have more time to go over 
the advertisements on Sunday, 
there is always a flood of coupons 
in the Monday morning mail— 
that is the biggest day of the 
week. When a three-day week- 
end comes along, incident to a 


holiday, the Monday morning 
mail is appalling. She writes 
that, from her experience, the 


reasons samples do not arrive are 
these: 


1. IHegible handwriting, pencil or 
blurred ink—‘“‘We are guessers, but 
many coupons cannot be deciphered.” 

2. Name and address not written on 
coupon, which we use as an address 
label, necessitating the writing of a 
label. 

3. Name and address written too large 
to go on sample box, necessitating re- 
addressing. 

4. A blank coupon—a coupon, twelve 
cents and absolutely no clue to the cus- 
tomer, except in some cases a small-town 
postmark, in which case we can write 
the postmaster and ask if he has had 
a complaint. 

5. Stamps stuck fast to coupon, cov- 
ering name and address. 

6. Incomplete address, sometimes no 
street, sometimes no city, sometimes no 
State for a city like Springfield, in which 
case we have to send a form letter to 
the postmasters in that city in Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri and 
Connecticut, and other States. 

i Abbreviated streets, cities 
States. 

8. Frequently no stamps or cash, but 
we always send the samples, neverthe- 
ess. 

9. Samples lost in the post office. 


and 
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10. Samples returned because the cus- 
tomer has moved—we trace through the 
post office wherever possible. 

11. Human errors in readdressing or 
sticking the label on the box—some- 
times two samples will accidentally stick 
together label to label, and thus the 
addresses are lost, as we destroy cou- 
pons after readdressing. 

12. The human element in sample de- 
partments—this work is generally done 
by girls, often beginners at business, 
bored with its mechanical nature, and 
usually not too well paid. 


Using the coupon written out by 
the customer as an address label, 
pasting it on the sample, to 
save readdressing, is probably an 
economy. But this is the only 
concern I heard of doing that. In 
nearly every case advertisers 
typewrite the name and address 
on a mailing label, and keep the 
coupon for a time. In fact, sev- 
eral of the concerns reported as 
tardy in my article were able to 
produce the coupon I had sent in, 
filled in with a rubber stamp, and 
give the exact date of its receipt 
by them, and the day sample was 
mailed. In extreme cases, where 
coupons are illegible, it might be 
ethical to use them in mailing, 
hoping that the post office would 
decipher these hieroglyphics—but 
I don’t expect the post office to 
welcome this suggestion! 

A Canadian advertiser, sending 
out a five-cent and a _ ten-cent 
medical sample, wrote feelingly 
about blank coupons, and enclosed 
some specimens. A Canadian 
dime well wrapped in a piece of 
paper, a perfectly blank coupon, 
and an envelope bearing a post- 
mark—nothing more. If it is the 
postmark of a good-size city, the 
possibility of tracing the cus- 
tomer is small. The advertiser 
can only hope that he will write 
again, complaining. When the 
postmark is that of a small town, 
the postmaster may be able to 
help. But maybe not, and post- 
marks are frequently illegible, 
especially when made with the 
small-town hand-stamp instead of 
the canceling machine. Also, in 
Canada, there is French as well 
as English advertising, with cou- 
pons in the two languages. 

There were the novices in sam- 
pling, who had innocently used a 
coupon in their advertising and 
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who received about 500 volts of 
surprise. 

“This was our first experience,” 
confessed one manufacturer whose 
ten-cent sample came tardily. “We 
were pioneering. When our first 
advertisement appeared the de- 
mand was about four times 
greater than had been anticipated, 
and therefore some had to wait 
until we could completely assem- 
ble samples with circulars and get 
them addressed and into the mail. 
Everyone writing for a sample 
now, however, should receive it 
within a week, except at distant 
points.” 

A manufacturing concern in the 
grocery field began sampling for 
the first time this year, using 
coupons to offer a small free sam- 
ple, as well as a regular commer- 
cial package for which ten cents 
was asked to cover postage. The 
response was unexpectedly large 
—between 1,200 and 1,500 coupons 
monthly. 

“But this sample idea is far 
from being a simple proposition,” 
he admits in a letter. “Many of 
the coupons are sent in by chil- 
dren, or people whose handwrit- 
ing is very poor. We have been 
careful in handling requests, and 
try to get the samples out the 
same day the coupon is received, 
but are not able to do it in every 
case. Many delays and mistakes 
are due to illegible writing, and 
probably many disappointments 
through samples that we honestly 
mail never reaching the people 
who asked for them are due to 
obscure addresses.” 

A Chicago manufacturer ad- 
mitted a guilty conscience when 
he read the article and found 
himself among the tardy ones— 
and I felt guilty also when he 
told me he had read it at home 
on Saturday afternoon, and had 
hurried right back to the office 
to find out why his organization 
had overlooked my request for a 
ten-cent sample of an art specialty. 
His records were all right, the 
files turning up the coupon, giv- 
ing the date of receipt, and also 
showing that a mailing envelope 
for the sample had been written 
the same day. But that was five 
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Lineage! 


N FRIDAY last THE WORLD 
() printed a greater volume of 
display advertising than has been 
carried in a weekday issue in fifteen 
years (holidays excepted). 


Hil 


This is directly traceable to the 
rapidly-growing realization that an 
enormous purchasing power is rep- 
resented in THE WORLD’S daily 
excess of 100,000 in Greater New 
York over any other standard-sized 
newspaper in the city. 
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weeks back! He made apologies, 
and sent another sample in his 
letter. Fortunately, the original 
had arrived a few days earlier. 
“On the whole,” he added, “few 
complaints are received, and some 
of those not justified, coming from 
people who do not wait for the 
sample to reach them through 
the . somewhat leisurely fourth- 
class mail. But there are also a 
certain number of well-grounded 
complaints due to delay or loss 
in the post office, and in every 
case we send another sample im- 
mediately, first-class postage.” 

Children’s requests for samples 
seem to perplex a good many 
folks in charge of sampling work. 

“T wonder how the Scott Paper 
Company guards against inquiries 
from children,” writes the Cana- 
dian correspondent who has 
trouble with blank coupons. 
“About fifteen years ago, when I 
was a small boy in short trousers, 
my mother woke me bright and 
early one June morning because 
there was a man downstairs who 
had come twenty miles into the 
country, catching a seven o’clock 
train, to call on Mr. Thomas 
Campbell. That was me! At 
that early age I was interested in 
advertising, and had sent in a 
coupon to what was really quite 
a large company. That salesman 
made a seven o'clock start, lost a 
full half-day, if not more, paid 
a sizable railroad fare, and made 
his company look rather foolish, 
all because an inquisitive boy had 
sent in. a coupon, and there was 
no proper check-up at_ head- 
quarters.” 

The paper company, as was ex- 
plained in the former article, 
checks mainly by the inquirer’s 
address—as it follows up chiefly 
business inquiries, those from 
residence neighborhoods are taken 
care of by mail—at least, that was 
the way I understood the Scott 
salesman’s explanation. A sample 
sent by mail to a child is about 
98 per cent certain to land in a 
home. And children quickly grow 
up, so the child’s sample today is 
a grown person’s impression to; 
morrow. Mr. Campbell himself 
is Now grown up, and remembers 
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that incident, and may have since 
become a customer of that com- 
pany. “3 

Obviously, it must have been a 
product of considerable value to 
warrant sending a salesman so far 
to see anyone who mailed a cou- 
pon. It might have been an 
article of merchandise sold to 
dealers, or perhaps a technical de- 
vice sold to manufacturers, con- 
tractors, or mine-owners. Dealers 
and manufacturers can often be 
located through trade directories 
and credit agencies. If they are 
not, a letter of inquiry asking for 
further particulars would have 
revealed the fact that a boy was 
the inquirer, and his | curiosity 
could have been pleasantly satis- 
fied without great expense. This 
was in a country neighborhood. 
The local postmaster could un- 
doubtedly have told, on a reply 
card, who Thomas Campbell was. 
For the generality of sampling, 
the right attitude toward children 
might well be that of the French, 
who treat them as simply small 
men and women. 

About improving the quality of 
coupons that the sampling depart- 
ment has to work with, an in- 
teresting suggestion will be out- 
lined a little later. 


HERE'S THE. HITCH 


There is a high degree of con- 
science in this sampling business. 
At least, those advertisers who 
wrote were eager to explain how 
they managed their sampling de- 
partment, so as to get the samples 
in the mail either the same day or 
within a day or two after the 
coupons were received; how they 
followed up every complaint, and 
tried to put the sample into the 
customer’s hand while his interest 
in the advertising was still fresh. 
But after all the obscure coupons 
have been deciphered, and the 
day’s mail got off, it might hap- 
pen that several weeks would 
pass before the sample arrived, 
and in too many cases it didn’t 
arrive at all. I have checked up 
actual cases in which a parcel 
post sample took from one to two 
weeks to travel from. one postal 
station to another in Greater New 
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- American Weekly Magazine 
Covers the country 
Like a blanket. 


But as far as 

The advertiser 

Is concerned, its 

4,500,000 

Circulation 

Is even more like a comforter! 


As the old saw sayeth, 
There’s safety in numbers! 


Here they are! 


4,500,000! 


‘Americana eekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 





* 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 
Washington—Herald San Francisco— Examiner 
Atlanta—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Syracuse—American Fort Worth—Record 
Rochester—American Baltimore— American 
Detroit—Times San Antonio—Light 


Milwaukee—Sunday Sentinel & Telegram 





“If you want to see the color of their money — use ‘color’. ”’ A.J.K. 
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Standardized 
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Imparts lasting impressions, 
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York—in a certain instance eleven 
days for a journey of twenty 
blocks. 

There were cases in which the 
advertiser admitted that he was 
at fault! 

“Taking it for granted that the 
trouble lay in our sample depart- 
ment rather than with the post 
office,” says the advertising di- 
rector of a pharmaceutical house, 
“we investigated here, and found 
that some weeks ago there was a 
suspension in our sample mailing, 
owing to a temporary shortage of 
containers. Your inquiry hap- 
pened to strike that hiatus, with 
the result that your sample was 
not mailed until weeks later. Your 
article thus laid bare: (1) The 
failure of our purchasing depart- 
ment to re-order containers in 
good time, and (2) deficient co- 
operation between sample and ad- 
vertising departments.” 

But more often they blame the 
post office for delay and _ loss. 
Actual checking of mailings 
against deliveries in New York 
City gives every reason to believe 
that the postal service could be 
speeded up. From five to ten 
days is too long for parcel post 
deliveries in New York City, or 
from points in New England, or 
even Chicago. I do not believe 
that this is average service, but 
there is considerable tardiness in 
a certain percentage of parcel post 
deliveries, and it ought to be 
eliminated—with the assistance of 
advertisers who, in sampling, are 
large cash customers of the Post 
Office Department. 

“We receive a_ considerable 
number of complaints about de- 
lay or non-receipt of samples,” 
said the general manager of a 
New York concern. “We feel 
perfectly helpless. Many times 
we have taken up the matter with 
the post office authorities and they 
seem utterly unable, though will- 
ing, to help us. Except in in- 
stances of unusually heavy sample 
requests, all orders are filled the 
day they are received, and never 
later than the day after, except in 
those occasional slip-ups that oc- 
cur in all organizations. We de- 
liver all samples to the general 
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post office here in New York, and 
when this is done, know of no 
way to hasten delivery. We be- 
lieve that the condition in which 
samples reach those who send for 
them, and the promptness with 
which they are received, or any 
other points which link up with 
these two, are of the utmost im- 
portance, and a large factor in 
determining the acceptance and 
continued use of a product by the 
consumer. Any suggestion that 
will help us will be welcome.” 


SUGGESTIONS FROM. POST OFFICE 


After a talk with Edward M. 
Morgan, postmaster of New York 
City, this suggestion is made: 

There is a certain amount of 
delay in the post office. The au- 
thorities admit it. There will al- 
ways be some “side slip” in an 
organization so large. Therefore, 
it is perfectly right to ask Uncle 
Sam to speed up things when 
tardiness is found. But you must 
give him something definite to 
work on. 

Generally, the John Smith Hy- 
gienic Company mails several 
hundred samples per day. Next 
week two or three persons com- - 
plain of tardiness. Before the 
company can reply the samples 
reach these persons, and every- 
thing is lovely. The company 
may complain to the post office, but 
gives nothing to work on except 
its own dates of mailing. The 
complaining customers do not re- 
port when the samples reached 
them, much less preserve and 
send in the mailing packages. 

If the John Smith Hygienic 
Company is having postal trouble, 
let it take several hundred sample 
requests from the regular run of 
the mail, and along with each 
sample send a letter of inquiry. 
Not actually with the sample but 
on the same day. This letter 
should state that the sample was 
mailed on such-and-such a date; 
that such-and-such a number of 
days is a reasonable time for de- 
livery ; that should the sample not 
be received by that date, the com- 
pany will be glad to hear from 
the customer on the enclosed 
postal card; if already received, 
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state date of arrival on the card; 
if not received, say so, and an- 
other sample will be mailed; 
should the first sample arrive, 
kindly return the wrapper and 
give date of receipt. 

Such records make it possible 
for the postal authorities to 
locate trouble. Postmaster Mor- 
gan was glad to talk about diffi- 
culties of the service. 

“Of course there is some de- 
lay,” he said, “but we don’t like 
it any more than you do. Isolated 
cases of delay, reported with in- 
sufficient facts, do not help us get 
at the trouble. If, as you tell 
me, parcel post packages have 
taken five or ten days here in the 
city, and you bring us nothing 
except the date of mailing and 
arrival—what can we do? If you 
had kept the wrappers and sent 
them in, we should probably be 
able to locate the difficulty, 

“Yes, there are thefts in the 
postal service, too. Every little 
while we arrest somebody for 
pilfering—as do the express com- 
panies. A close watch is kept on 
postal employees. The amount of 
pilfering is insignificant compared 
* to the vast movement of mail safe- 
ly and on time. We need specific 
information to help us locate the 
trouble. When there is enough 
information, usually it points to 
delay or loss in some definite part 
of the organization, and by in- 


vestigation there we locate the 
trouble.” eas : 
Another promising suggestion 


that opened up an entirely new 
field of inquiry was: Certainly 
some of the tardiness and loss in 
sampling is caused by careless- 
ness in making out coupons, so 
why not take steps to get better 
coupons ? 

Both in the magazine and 
newspaper field, publishers have 
from time to time printed “talks 
about advertising” for public in- 
formation, These talks explain 


why advertised merchandise must 
be of superior quality, how pub- 
lishers investigate the responsi- 
bility of advertisers before admit- 
ting them to their columns, how 
misrepresentation of merchandise 
is fought, and so forth—every ad- 
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vertising man knows the copy. 
It was suggested that, along 
the same lines, publishers might 
occasionally print an advertising 
talk about “How To Use Adver- 
tising Coupons.” Every periodical 
nowadays contains coupons offer- 
ing samples or information of 
value to readers. But it is very 
important that readers use these 
coupons intelligently, co-operating 
with advertisers. That they: 


1. Write the name and complete ad- 
dress plainly, on a typewriter or print 
it in ink, or with a rubber stamp. 

2. Give the complete address, street 
number or R.F.D. route, and also the 
State. 

3. If money is sent, use stamps or 
coins. 

4. If coin, wrap well in strong paper 
If stamps are sent, wrap in wax paper 
—do not stick to coupon. 

5. Use a good strong mailing envelope 
for coins. 

6. Seal the envelope. 

7. Allow a_ reasonable 
livery. 

8. If sample does not arrive a few 
days after the date expected, notify the 
advertiser. 

9. If sample arrives after complain- 
ing, write advertiser again, enclosing 
the wrapper and giving date of arrival. 


time for de- 


I thought that so good a tip 
that I called up several men in 
the publishing field, particularly 
the magazines, and asked them 
what they thought about it. To 
my surprise, they not only re- 
garded it doubtfully, but threw 
cold water on sampling generally. 
Speaking as individuals—not for 
any organization in any publish- 
ing field—their feeling was about 
like this: 

1. The whole trend of present- 
day general advertising—maga- 
zine, newspaper, car-card, outdoor 
—is toward sending the con- 
sumer to the dealer. 2. Sampling 
by coupon is more expensive than 
sending the customer to the dealer 
and probably interferes with the 
dealer. 3. When an advertiser 
samples through coupon, he is 
tempted to judge the advertising 
value of a publication by the 
number of coupons returned. 4. 
Thereby, he sets up a false stand- 
ard of advertising values, be- 
cause his attention is diverted 
from dealer demand, which is the 
real value. 5. Therefore, a cam- 
paign to encourage better use of 
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you apply in selecting a publication 
to sell your product or service in 

the South? 
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coupons would be an endorsement 
of sampling, and probably lead 
advertisers who do not sample to 
get into the game, under the im- 
pression that they were overlook- 
ing something. ; ; 

Which makes you think, imme- 
diately, “If dealer demand is the 
big thing, and sampling of ques- 
tionable value—why do so many 
advertisers do it?” 

I put this question to a manu- 
facturer who has been sampling 
steadily for more than fifty years 
—his father before him began 
when the business was founded, 
and the second generation has 
never stopped. The product is 
hygienic and slightly medical, 
usable by every member of the 
family all year round. Not only 
is a sample-size sold for a sum 
sufficient to cover cost, packing 
and postage, but the company 
gives full-size samples freely to 
hysicians. : 
‘ ‘We have often wondered,” said 
this manufacturer, “why some 
of the largest concerns in our 
field never sample.” . 

“Ts there any way of telling 
whether it pays you?” ; 

“No way of directly proving or 
disproving that. But we do 
know that competitors have fre- 
quently gained a foothold in our 
market at intervals during the 
past thirty years, and eventually 
dropped out. In every case, we 
feel certain, their failure was due 
to lack of quality compared with 
our product. We are very proud 
of quality. Father wouldn’t use 
anything but the very best mate- 
rials, and we have gone beyond 
his standard. We feel that our 
quality is recognized by the pub- 
lic. Without explanation, our 
product and that of any competi- 
tor, past or present, laid side by 
side before the average person, 
would furnish a practical demon- 
stration. Ours is found better by 
any intelligent person. Sampling 
demonstrates that quality to a dis- 
cerning class of people, and we 
feel confident that it is a big fac- 
tor in holding and enlarging our 
market. At certain times of the 
year we send physicians a supply 
of the product, reasoning that they 
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will use it themselves, recognize 
the quality, and prescribe it when 
it will be beneficial to patients. In 
this connection our product might 
be called a simple, pure, old-fash- 
ioned cleanser, with some anti- 
septic and stimulating properties. 
Physicians nowadays lean to sim- 
ple hygienic agents rather than 
drugs, and the fact that they use 
our product themselves, keeps it 
in mind.” 

Here was a manufacturer who 
felt that sampling benefited his 
business, though he couldn’t prove 
it directly nor give you arly cost 
figures. The general feeling 
among my friends in the publish- 
ing business was, that, without 
questioning his activities, there 
was no particular reason to make 
his path smoother, or encourage 
others to follow his example! 

Were they right? Is he wrong? 


J. H. McDuffee with 
Prest-O-Lite 


Joseph H. McDuffee has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president of 
The  Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis. He will devote his time 
to battery sales to manufacturers for 
original equipment. For several years 
Mr. McDuffee was assistant general 
sales manager of the Willys-Overland 
Company, Inc., Toledo, and later was 
assistant general manager of the Cole 
Motor Car Company, Indianapolis. 





Indianapolis ‘Times’ 
Appoints T. W. Ellis 


Tracy W. Ellis has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Indianapolis 
Times, succeeding Albert O. Evans, re- 
signed. Mr. Ellis formerly was assistant 
aprevtieng manager of the Indianapolis 

ews. 


Furniture Account to 
Hamilton Agency 


Malcolm and Hill Ltd., Kitchener, 
Ont., manufacturer of No-Mar furniture, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Hamilton Advertisers’ Agency Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 





V. C. Leftwich Starts Own 
Business 


_ Vernon C. Leftwich, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the United Bank & 
Trust Company, San Francisco, has 
started an advertising business of his 
own in that city. 
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Demonstrating Crews to Sell 
Industrial Buyers 


Manufacturers in the Field of Household and Farm Appliances 
Apparently Showing the Way to Makers of Products Used 
in Industry 


GreEeNFIELD Tap & Dre CorPoraTION 
GREENFIELD, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The writer is under the impression 
that he has at some time or other read 
in your magazine an article relative to 
the use of demonstrating crews. 

We have a product which we are in- 
clined to think can best be put on the 
market by specialty salesmen who can 
take the product to the consumer and 
demonstrate it in his own plant or shop. 
We believe that we read a discussion of 
the results of this method not so very 
long ago in your publication. In addi- 
tion to giving us the date that this article 
appeared, if you could give us the name 
of anybndy who has done work of this 
sort or who has organized crews to do 
this kind of work it would be very 
helpful. “ ’ 

We would like to get in touch with 
such parties and find out on what sort 
of a basis we might get together. 
GreENFIELD Tap & Dre CorPoRATION 

GaLen Snow. 
Manager, Advertising Department. 


RODUCTS used in industry 

are not generally sold by the 
“demonstration crew” method and 
therefore specific instances of 
how it has been done successfully 
have not been reported to any 
great extent. 

This method of selling is in 
wide use for introducing articles 
of general consumption. Manu- 
facturers of washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners and other elec- 
trical appliances used in the home 
probably employ it more exten- 
sively than manufacturers in other 
lines. 

Local merchandising organiza- 
tions, like the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago, have 
developed it to a surprising de- 
gree of efficiency, employing regu- 
larly a soliciting force nf 150 men, 
sometimes more and sometimes 
less, and dividing the city into 
routes or zones. Selling, with this 
organization, is almost a continu- 
ous series of “campaigns,” where 
the sales crews concentrate for a 
time on one appliance, or a group 
of appliances, and work every 
street in each zone on a house-to- 
house schedule. The men, gener- 





ally working in twos or threes, 
take the appliance right into the 
home and demonstrate its use to 
the woman of the house. 

Campaigns of this kind have 
frequently been described in 
PRINTERS’ INK on such articles as 
vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, carpet sweepers 
and dish washers. Companies 
which have employed demonstra- 
tion crews successfully are The 
Hoover Company, P. A. Geier 
Company, The Apex Electric Dis- 
tributing Co., Hurley Machine 
Co., Gainaday Electric Co., Laun- 
dryette Mfg. Co., The Maytag 
Company, and others. 

In the field of farm equipment, 
such as plows, tractors, lighting 
plants and milking machines, ex- 
tensive use has been made of 
demonstrating crews to bring the 
article or installation to the 
farmer by truck, set it up in his 
barn or put it in a nearby field 
and let him see it work. One 
salesman for a well-known make 
of milking machine carried a 
demonstrating outfit with him in 
a touring car. He started out as 
a one-man demonstrating crew, 
going from farm to farm and 
asking farmers to let him demon- 
strate his machine. 

Meeting with no success and 
less encouragement, he had con- 
cluded his plan to be unwork- 
able, when his automobile broke 
down near a farm house late one 
afternoon. He had just about 
completed repairs, when _ the 
farmer and his two hired men 
came in from the fields for the 
evening job of milking. They 
stopped out of curiosity to watch 
the stranger at his tinkering. 
After watching him a_ few 
minutes, the farmer remarked to 
his men that they’d better begin 
milking, whereupon the salesman, 
struck with a bright idea, said 
he’d do it for them, if they didn’t 
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N eleven months of 1924, The 

Cincinnati Enquirer published 
600,439 lines of passenger car display 
advertising. This is 146,603 lines more 
than all the other Cincinnati papers 
combined and 111,755 lines in excess of 
twice as much as the next leading paper. 


The Enquirer for many, many years 
has carried more automobile advertising 
than all the other Cincinnati papers 
combined. What makes this possible? 
PROVED RESULTS! 


The Enquirer alone will serve the 
Cincinnati territory for any passenger 
car or accessory advertiser. It carries the 
real punch in circulation, reader interest 
and prestige. 


1925 AUTO SHOW NUMBER 
JANUARY 11 


The CINCINNATI 


ENQUIRER 


One of the World’s Greatest Newspapers 
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object, as the funny-looking thing 
they’d been shying at in his car 
was a milking machine. No ob- 
jections being raised, the sales- 
man got busy and milked the cows. 
When it was all over, the farmer 
had turned into a very much in- 
terested prospect. 

As a result of this experience, 
the salesman changed his plan. 
Thereafter, when he called upon a 
farmer he did it just before milk- 
ing time. If the men were not 
about, he’d borrow some tool or 
other from the farmwife, and 
tinker about his car until the 
men came along. Then he would 
offer to do the milking, ostensibly 
as a favor. The plan worked 
almost every time. 

The Adriance Machine Works, 
Inc., of Brooklyn, makers of 
bottling machinery, gave the “dem- 
onstrating crew” idea a trial dur- 
ing the summer of 1924. They used 
a 3%-ton truck and placed a 
bottling machine aboard, in charge 
of a salesman and a factory man. 
The course covered a trip of some 
7,000 miles, comprising parts of 
New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, and 
lasted several weeks. The “crew” 
called at the plants of prospective 
users of bottling machinery. Per- 
mission was obtained to unload 
the machine and set it up in the 
prospect’s plant, and the machine 
was demonstrated in actual use, 
under the precise conditions of the 
prospect’s business. The company 
says it considers the experiment 
worth what it cost in orders taken 
and new prospects developed. 

Many products sold to industry, 
such as lubricating oils, carbon 
brushes for motors, and the like, 
are often sold “on test,” but in- 
stances are lacking where heavy 
installations are brought to a 
customer’s factory for a dem- 
onstration under conditions of 
actual use. Portable compressors 
and paint spraying machinery are 
sometimes made the subject of 
special demonstration in the field. 
Some of the products sold to the 
garage dealer are frequently intro- 
duced to the dealer by demonstrat- 
ing crews; but bringing the indus- 
trial product directly to the con- 
sumer’s plant for a demonstration 
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and operating such a plan regu- 
larly by crews seems to be an idea 
worth experimenting with. 

Perhaps there is an opportunity 
here, and manufacturers of port- 
able tools and equipment, where 
they are sold directly to the in- 
dustrial consumer, may take a 
lesson from the book of those 
who make and sell household and 
farm appliances—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK.] 


C. E. O’Hara with 
A. Wilhelm Company 


C. E. O’Hara, sales manager of the 
Heath & Milligan Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the A. Wilhelm 
Company, Reading, Pa. Both com- 
panies are subsidiaries: of The Glidden 
Company, Cleveland. 

_Keyser, for the last twenty-five 
years with the Heath & Milligan com- 
pany, has been appointed assistant sales 
manager of that company. 


Baltimore Advertising 
Businesses Merged 


The W. E. Guenette Advertising 
Company, _ Baltimore, Md., has _ been 
merged with the Orange Advertising 


Corporation, also of that city. William 
J. Price, Jr., becomes president of the 
new company, which will continue under 
the name of the Orange Advertising 
Corporation. William J. Price, 3rd, is 
treasurer and W. E. Guenette, secretary 
and superintendent. 


New Campaign to Start on 
National Batteries 


_ The National Lead Battery Company, 
St. Paul, Minn., will start a magazine 
advertising campaign, beginning early in 
January, on its National batteries. Ap 
plication for registration of the name 
National” as a trade-mark has been 
filed with the Patent Office. 


G. H. Brown Leaves 
Mather Spring Company 


George H. Brown, sales manager of 
the Mather Spring Company, Detroit, 
has resigned to become a distributor in 
the St. Louis territory for the Gabriel 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, 
maker of Gabriel snubbers and other auto 
accessories. 


Buys Bombay Advertising 
Agency 
L. A. Stronach has purchased the 
Bombay, | India, branch of the Alliance 
Advertising Association Ltd., of which 
he has been manager for the last four 
years. The new organization will be 
known as L. A. Stronach & Company. 
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Sell the Top Men Too! 


Dont leave out the Top 
excutives! OF course the 
Rarchasing Agent is wauportoud 
—amud the Superintendevt™ 
aud the Engineer. [rut so 
is the owner of the business. 
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LA NACION, Buenos Aires 


ARGENTINA’S GREAT MORNING DAILY 


is the first South American Paper to have its circulation verified. 








Although there is no Argentine law requiring a verification of circu- 
lation figures published, LA NACION does not want its Advertisers 


to deal with an uncertain factor— 


Read the Official Report: 


To LA NACION, Buenos Aires. 
Dear Sirs: \ 
In order to verify the circulation of the Daily Newspaper 

“La Nacion’’ during the four years and nine months ending 
September 30, 1924, we have gone over the records kept by the 
management, and can now certify that the net sales, exclusive 
of copies distributed free and those for the use of the news- 
paper’s staff, were as follows: 


Buenos Aires, October 29, 1924. 





Period Total Copies Monthly Av’ge Daily Av’ge 
Twelve months, 1920..... 41,928,690 3,494,057 115,506 
- ” S0Gt.....<. 49,516,328 4,126,361 136,408 
es " TGs... 54,390,687 4,532,557 149,836 
6 « ee 61,442,790 5,120,232 169,264 
Nine months, 1924..... 48,771,733 5,419,081 179,309 


Signed) Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. 
— Price, Waterhouse, Faller & Co. } Auditors. 


Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Arturo A. Zoppi National Public Accountant. 


September 
yoe4 


This Graph shows at a 
glance this newspaper’s 


splendid progress. 


| 


DAILY AVERAGE 





LA NACION OF BUENOS AIRES 
Argentina’s Great Morning Daily 
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LA NACION, Buenos Aires 


he the complete service of the Associated Press as well 
as its own correspondents and offices in New York and 
in all the principal European capitals. 





The certified circulation figures for the 
-month of September, 1924, tell the story 
of LA NACION’S healthy, steady growth 














' SEPTEMBER 1924 CIRCULATION DAY BY DAY 
TOTAL COPIES 
Mh 2Gts 5p er amea ee aa een ee + ele Oe ae 182,427 
A ali we Stil tee ee cae ie al A ea 180,404 
Mes a GOR aie We kok hint does RA a ae ee 178,945 
RRS ee oe Pe een Ee Cet ren Ge i 179.544 
IN carga bainnaa 6 chacnehal hun eaba a enankce Mero eieiae 178,944 
eau he ine Caters: cessed are aan abel aea toda mee 179,095 
ie ee, hed te ald lain gp ee ee lad er 218,240 
Retin and n45dn als a repis/ apes nian Susie 181,614 
I ahah chi Pied iglesia eke teeta era et eee al 179,696 
ea Ae Sa Ee . ROS ote a eon 179,366 
I eee et rE ey re 174,113 
pp eepedsikee imwe + 266,803 
Se ey ee re eae eee 193,225 
Se cess alsetla b4.008 400s oe eee 221,634 
Ee Pee ee Peer ae tonne ee ee 178,310 
De et Sect ene 180,217 
De ial ahia Si caw a dee see bale tna Ree 179,824 
Be chs, Scdisinl cs Cine a dite aie ae cee wee ae 180,421 
NS Zisiciarcigl ate Sig edad Bb ae he aes 179,330 
ED. cx iecutors b:8.0si ei ane med Me a eae 181,941 
’ eR, ee Meee Le ee ee 220,461 
| EAD See ee eran gre ee peony oer re we 185,306 
— PP ee eee rt re eee 180,813 
I ae ited og tapi eke WO ER OS ED AGLE CkS 179,735 
BN 5208, ea ade aia e A ajo Cd Ome a wetee as 180,378 
OR corer en ee ee ner reer see 179,056 
Mp thanart oa aca Fae Gea Rae SS etiene Ca 179,975 
ey siete +05 alice hae piainla a acgtdiatone 217,347 
OE ee eg ee ee eee 187,136 
iceintic Che bine daa aaa eee wate 180,543 
poof AR 8 ee er ee 5,665,043 
Daily Average 188,835 
The above figures are certified by: 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Soka dit 

) Price, Waterhouse, Faller & Co. ee 

Arturo A. Zoppi, National Public Accountant. 





General Offices in the United States : 383 Madison Ave., New York City 
W. W. Davies, General Representative 
Advertising Offices in the United States: Times Building, New York City 
S. S. Koppe & Co., Inc., Advertising Representatives 
Telephone: Bryant 6900 











Waste Circulation 
is like Deadwood 
ina Mailing List 


The city directory may be used as a mailing 
list. It is impressive numerically. But to 
circularize it would be expensive. The tele- 
phone directory contains fewer names but 
is a much better list, because the people 
reached can buy everything the people in 
the city directory can buy—and many other 
things besides. If the telephone directory 
were divided by incomes, the list ot those 
with incomes above $5000 would be still 
better, but numerically less impressive. 


In Boston, the Boston Evening Transcript 
circulation is composed of selected buyers— 
persons above the average income, persons 
financially competent—the kind of buyers 
on which to build a business. 


Waste—deadwood—has been eliminated. 


Boston Evening Granscript 


Highest ratio of buyers to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 





San Francisco Los Angeles 





Put Those Statistics into Pictures 


Dull Facts and Routine Figures Made Interesting to the Lay Mind 


By W. Livingston Larned 


ALIFORNIA has made a new 

world’s record: it has raised 
on a single acre of ground 962.5 
bushels of high-grade potatoes, 
their aggregate weight amounting 
to the impressive figure. of 
57,752.75 pounds. 

What do these facts and figures 
mean to you? Do they present an 
adequate picture of the achieve- 
ment, or are they just so many 
numerals? Suppose Uncle Sam 
wished to spur the farmer on to 
greater yields by telling him the 
story of Fred H. Rindge, who, on 
his farm at Stockton, smashed all 
existing records. Could a dra- 
matic method of stating the facts 
be devised which might easily 
promise 50 per cent greater in- 
terest? 

If Uncle Sam were wise, he 
would endeavor to turn dull statis- 
tics into ‘pictures and dramatize 
arithmetic. All advertisers will 
do well to take cognizance of the 
California idea. 


“962.5 bushels of potatoes, 
weighing 57,752.75 pounds.” The 
average human mind fails to 


generate much creative skill when 
figures are printed. But suppose 
we print a great, heroic potato, 
higher than the people shown at 
its base, cut a novel little window 
and door in it, plant some flowers 
nearby, and show a chimney at 
one end, and then explain that if 
all of the potatoes grown on that 
acre of ground were made into 
one immense tuber, it would be 
twenty feet long, eleven feet thick 
and eleven feet high, and would be 
commodious enough to serve as a 
neat summer bungalow, California 
style. 

Or there might be another 
method of picturizing these cold 
statistics: served as a vegetable 
course at a dinner, there would 
have been potatoes enough to pro- 
vide a good-sized potato for 
140,000 people. 

It is so easy thus to illustrate 
statistics, that we sometimes mar- 
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vel why advertisers do not, in 
talking to the public in general, 
resort to the dramatized idea. 
Then nobody would be left in 
doubt. 

It was during a California prod- 
ucts show that Luther Burbank, 
the plant wizard, unconsciously, 
perhaps, put into words a picture 
of production which, in figures, 
would have meant very little to 
his audience. He was describing 
the discovery of a specific kind of 
prolific potato, seeded by him, and 
said: “Since the first crop, enough 
of these potatoes have been pro- 
duced to fill a train 14,000 miles 
long, or, long enough to reach 
from my home at Santa Rosa, to 
any point on the globe.” 

Mere figures would have left his 
hearers in doubt as to the magni- 
tude of the achievement: a mental 
picture brought the truth home at 
once. 

An automobile advertisement 
read, in part: “Some idea of the 
huge facilities of this company 
can be obtained from the fact 
that the plant, which includes six- 
teen modern factory buildings, 
occupies a site of forty-five acres. 
The total floor area is approxi- 
mately 1,400,000 square feet.” 


ILLUSTRATION HELPS ’EM 
VISUALIZE IT 


AN 


We contend that people have 
great difficulty visualizing such 
figures. What picture does it 
bring up in your mind? But com- 
parison-illustrations could instan- 
taneously convey an impression of 
size and space covered. 

Figures have, to a degree, lost 
their meaning in the case of the 
average individual. The numeral 
“billion” has become so common 
that it no longer startles. People 
accept such statements in a dazed 
sort of way, and pass on to some- 
thing else. Some sort of pictorial 
device is needed to create a defi- 
nite image in the mind of the 
reader concerning the  signifi- 
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cance of large figures and gigantic 
facts. 

Occasionally, a sentence contain- 
ing statistics may, in a measure 
visualize its own statements, as in 
this: “In twenty-one years the 

‘ Ford Motor Company has produced 
more than 11,000,000 motor cars, 





How many tons +do you lift 
+++ on ironing day? 


doilies, children’s rompers and 
dresses, your own wash aprons and 
frocks, and even the finest lingerie 

all glide through the Simplex with 
out effort or work. You sit at the 
Simplex (instead of stand), guide the 
clothes through the ironer and they 
come out beautifully ironed. No 
levers to push or . No pedals 

to operate. 


Oncy a child’s tiny gingham rompers 
to iron? Yet, to do it, you lift per- 
haps fifty pounds of weight. Up 
and down with the six-pound iron 
you go, lifting for sleeves and legs, 
a again for each turn and twist 

the garment because you dare not 
let the hot iron stand. 

Multply these movements by the 
number of pieces in the family wash, 
and it is easy to see how the avera; 
woman lifts an actual ton of weight 
on every ironing day. 

But thousands and thousands of —Isabout the size of a sewing machin 
women have found a new way to soit fits intoany kitchen or came 
1ron, which makes ironing a comfort however small. Simplex is in 
and joy instead of a dreary and expensive and can be bought on 
health-depleting task. They use the deferred payments. Send us your 
Junior Simplex, a wonderful ironer, name and address and we'll advise 


The Junior Simplex is a marvel of 
efficieney. Can be installed in any 


and do ina single hour what it took you where you can see it demon: 
them ae —_ to do when they strated. Address the American 
woned by Ironing Machine Company, 844 


Shirts, rand towels, table linen, West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


‘Srimuex] RONER 


“The Best Ironer”™ 








THIS PICTURE TRANSLATES COLD, MEAN- 
INGLESS FIGURES INTO INTEREST- 
ING AND UNDERSTANDABLE 
DRAMATICS 


trucks and tractors, thus making 
available for man’s use, 230,000,- 
000 horsepower. This is twenty- 
five times the total water power 
developed in the United States.” 
But for all the exactness of fig- 
ures, there will be many who sim- 
ply can’t appreciate such volume. 
It leaves them baffled. 
“Consolidation Coal,” states an- 
other advertisement, “comes from 
ninety-eight mines. The total an- 
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nual production capacity of these 
mines is 15,000,000 tons.” 

A friend, who is at home with 
statistics, drew a rough diagram 
for us, showing a vast pile of coal 
placed beside one of the tallest 
skyscrapers in the country, and at 
once we could visualize the fig- 
ures. They were now legitimately 
significant. They could be grasped. 

“There are 112 shovelsful of 
coal in every ton, 53 are wasted,” 
reads another headline and even 
the small vignette picture of 
a bare-shouldered coal - heaver, 
thrusting a shovelful of coal into 
a blazing furnace was of great 
help in forming a mental picture 
of the statement. It could have 
been dramatized to a greater de- 
gree and would surely have gained 
by such dramatization. 

How many are “58,000 firemen 
and 120,000 policemen?” Do you 
have difficulty drawing a mental 
picture of these two groups and 
what they actually represent? If 
two giants had been drawn, a 
fireman and a policeman, designa- 
ting the aggregate of each group, 
as compared with other groups or 
with certain definitely known ob- 
jects, the statement would have 
carried greater surprise and would 
have left a deeper impression. 

We recall that a great baking 
enterprise ran two advertisements 
in newspapers; the first a plain 
mathematical statement, telling the 
total number of loaves baked in a 
year. Then a college man wrote 
in and said: “Such figures mean 
little or nothing to your average 
individual. Why don’t you draw 
a picture of the facts and deliver 
a real message that will make ’em 
really think?” 

He enclosed a rough sketch. It 
was of an heroic-sized loaf of 
bread, sitting in the midst of vil- 
lages and open country. The col- 
lege mind had worked out, in 


fractions, just how large that 
great loaf would be. The com- 
parison, pictorially, was little 


short of startling. The advertiser 
made it into a very successful 
display. 

Mention has been made of a 
Ford institutional advertisement 
which sought to visualize facts 
and figures. Some of the color 
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Catalogs 


“They make so many helpful 
suggestions.” That was said by 
a man whose catalogs we had 
printed for many years. Good 
workmanship, of course, but 
that isn’t unusual. What is 
rare is a genuinely constructive 
idea. 


Better have your catalog 
printed where a lot of this kind 
of work is done. Make a note 
now. “See Francis about the 
next catalog.” 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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How Do Teachers Spend Their Summers? 


Summer vacations are not long periods of enforced idleness 
for School Teachers. When the schools close next June, of 
the 160,000 teacher subscribers to Normal Instructor- Primary 
Plans approximately 


54,400 will attend Summer Schools. 
40,000 will Travel. 

40,000 will work as Agents. 
25,600 will follow other pursuits. 


NOTE—These figures are based upon percentages determined 
from a questionnaire mailed to 10,000 Normal Instructor - Pri- 
mary Plans subscribers scattered throughout all of the states. 


Last school year Normal Instructor-Primary Plans carried: 


4,461 lines of Summer School advertising. 
20,084 lines of Travel and Summer Resort advertising. 
8,330 lines of Agents Wanted advertising. 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is generally recognized by 
advertisers as the most effective and economical means of 
reaching the great educational field. 


Write our nearest office for full information. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


CHICAGO: 1018 So. Wabash Ave. NEW YORK: 110 West 34th Street 
C. E. Gardner, George V. Rumage, 
Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
west ard PRIMARY PLANS %s% 


FOR TEACHERS of ALL THE GRADES and of RURAL SCHOOLS 























spreads have undertaken an al- 
most hopeless task, namely, that 
of interesting people in the stern 
realities of production. But these 
statistics come to life through the 
medium of highly dramatic scenes 
in the various plants. The illus- 
trations put heart and understand- 
ing into otherwise almost meaning- 
less statistics. 
Consider copy such as this: 


The production program maintained, 
which makes possible high quality and 
low cost, requires 400,000 tons of iron 
yearly. To meet this demand and to 
insure rigid adherence to specifications, 
two 600-ton blast furnaces have been 
built at the River Rouge plant. Into 
these furnaces, cars running on the 
overhead conveyor system empty iron ore, 
coke and limestone. Five times daily, 
each of these furnaces delivers 150 tons 
of molten high silicon iron to ladle cars. 


Run independent of explanatory 
illustrations, the statistics would 
have caused no more than a mild 
flutter of interest or attention 
from the lay type of mind. But 
in conjunction with the accom- 
panying illustrations they are quite 
comprehensible. 

connected campaign for 
Harrison automobile radiators has 
shown a realization of the limited 
powers of the human mind to 
visualize volume. It picturizes the 
basic idea and provides dramatic 
material for the artist as a conse- 
, quence. Thus, if a great ocean 
liner were to be driven by auto- 
mobile engines, it would require 
approximately 2,000 of them to do it. 
Yet half a day’s output of Harri- 

son radiators would cool them. 
The illustration shows a picture 
of the Leviathan woven into a 

radiator’s perforations. 

The statement is made that a 
certain juice-extracting device has 
turned out in a given period 120,- 

000,000 glasses of orange juice. 
Impressive figures—but will they 
adequately tell the amazing story 
of sheer magnitude of volume? 
It would require no more than a 
minimum of figuring to decide 
how much fruit on how many 
orange trees, would be required to 
serve this appetizing master- 
beverage. The artist could show 
an entire section of California cov- 
ered with the gorgeous plumage 
of the orange groves, or a great 
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glass of orange juice might be 
shown towering above tiny shops 
or homes. There is always a 
pictorial way, and they are in- 
variably striking and impressive 
illustrations, nicely calculated to 
command interested reader atten- 
tion. 

In order to dramatize the facts 
and figures relative to what takes 
place in the combustion chambers 
of an automobile during a year of 
driving, an artist drew the picture 
of a mighty volcano pouring forth 
living lava. For it was found 
that in the aggregate, the heat fig- 
ures made such a comparison pos- 
sible. But the facts, set down in 
scientific terms, would not have 
made very interesting. text, be- 
cause so few would have been able 
to see it in terms of a vivid illus- 
tration. 

While gathering statistics to 
show how many homes were de- 
stroyed by fire, an insurance com- 
pany, some years ago, found that 
figures made poor copy, but that 
when area and number of houses 
were interpreted in terms of a 
look-down view of a mighty tract 
of homes being burned—entire 
cities, in fact—the flames and 
smoke concealing the sky, an ad- 
vertising idea was created which 
shocked people into a clearer con- 
sciousness of the need of protec- 
tive insurance. 

Someone did some figuring in 
the Dunlop Tire organization and 
found that no less than 56,000 
hands were engaged directly in the 
operations of the company, from 
rubber plantation to factory. But 
the bald statement, as advanced in 
a headline, that “56,000 careful 
hands guard Dunlop quality” 
would have seemed tame enough, 
had not the illustration suggested 
a panoramic vista of these many 
hands, reaching down into the 
type mortise: hands of the plan- 
tation workers, white,  well- 
groomed hands of specialists and 
experts, the hardy, seamed hands 
of factory employees. 

This picture was so designed, 
that there appeared to be no end 
to the hands. They were reaching 
back into the dim background, 
until they disappeared. 

Few persons can guess the 
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height of any object. Distances, 
when set down, are invariably de- 
ceiving. Large sums of money, 
after they go over a certain dis- 
creet figure, leave the average per- 
son perplexed and bewildered. 

All the more need, then, for 
imaginative illustrations which 
bring dull facts and massive fig- 
ures to life. 

When the statement is made 
that Jasper National Park is 4,400 
miles square, in size, you are left 
with an entirely inadequate men- 
tal idea of the real proportions of 
the place. But if an artist draws 
a picture, a physical look-down 
map of this area, and sets it down 
in some well-known stretch of 
ground, some other park, some 
widely-heralded location, you at 
once visualize the meaning of that 
mileage. It begins to take form. 
Your imagination grasps it in 
detail. 

Picturize statistics whenever 
possible. Otherwise, they may be 
as meaningless to readers as a 
Latin explanation of Einstein’s 
theory. 


Advertised Trade Name to Be 
Registered as Trade-Mark 


“Naturized,” the advertised trade 
name under which the Stedman Prod- 
ucts Company, South Braintree, Mass., 
is marketing its rubber floorings, is being 
registered with the Patent Office as a 
trade-mark. This product is now being 
advertised in architectural papers and 
publications reaching the hospital trade. 
Magazine advertising also is being used 
to bring it to the attention of the 
public. 

This account is directed by the H. B. 
Humphrey Company, Boston, Mass. 


New Campaign for Mullins 
Body Corporation 


The Mullins Body Corporation, Salem, 
Ohio, maker of auto body parts, steel 
boats and industrial stampings, plans an 
advertising campaign in general maga- 
zines and business papers. The account 
is directed by McKinney, Marsh & 
Cushing, Detroit, advertising agency. 


Newark Advertising Agencies 


Merged 
The , oy business conducted by 
John H. Miller under his own name at 
Newark, N. J., has been combined with 


. the recently organized advertising busi- 


ness of Joseph E. Hanson. The new 
organization will be known as_ the 
Joseph E. Hanson Company, Inc. 
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Chicago Association to Hear 


Discussions on Mass Marketing 

The Association of Sales and Adver- 
tising Counselors, of Chicago, will con- 
duct a short course in Mass Marketing. 
The course, which will be covered in one 
session, will given at the La Salle 
Hotel on January 8. 

A group of specialists will discuss 
topics which will be of interest to sales 
managers, advertising managers, agency 
executives, and business executives. Each 
talk will be followed by general dis- 
cussions. 

By special arrangement with the Adver- 
tising Council of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, Charles Henry Macintosh, 
will give his address on “How to Close 
Sales,” at the regular weekly luncheon 
meeting of the Council on January 8. 


Exhibit of Advertised Home 
Equipment Planned 


A permanent exhibit of nationally ad- 
vertised building products and home 
equipment will be opened in New York 
in April, 1925, by the Homebuilders 
Exhibits, Inc. "Plans for the operation 
of this exhibit were outlined by John 
Reed Kilpatrick, vice-president of the 
George A. Fuller Company, and other 
speakers at a luncheon meeting which 
was held at the New York Advertising 
Club and which was attended by a num- 
ber of advertising executives. 

An advertising campaign for the ex- 
hibit is now being planned. Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., will direct this 
campaign, which calls for the use of 
home magazines, building publications 
and business papers. 


R. W. Keenan wi with Thaddeus 
Davids Ink Company 


Ray W. Keenan, formerly with 
Franklin Simon & Company, New York, 
has been appointed assistant general 
manager of the Thaddeus Davids Ink 
Company, Inc., manufacturer of inks and 
adhesives, also of that city. 


Will Represent Burlington 


“News” 


The Burlington, Vt., News, has ap- 
pointed Powers & Stone, Inc., ‘publishers’ 
representative, New Y York, as its national 
advertising representative, effective Janu- 
ary 


“Indiana Farmer’s Guide” 
Appoints James M. Riddle 


The Indiana Farmer’s Guide, Hunting- 
ton, Ind., has appointed the ‘James M. 
Riddle Company its national advertising 
representative, effective January 1. 


Joins Meyercord Company 

H. Earl Sweitzer, until recently with 
the catalogue department of Montgomery 
Ward & Company, has become advertis- 
ing manager of the Meyercord Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of decalcomania 
products. . 
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inNEW ORLEANS 


The Morning Tribune 
ISSUED WEEKDAY MORNINGS 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
ISSUED WEEKDAY AFTERNOONS 


The Jiem-Tribune 


; ISSUED SUNDAY MORNINGS 





For the present The Morning Tribune and 
The New Orleans Item will be sold national 
advertisers at a combination daily rate of 
.15 per line flat. 

The Item-Tribune on Sundays will be 
sold national advertisers at a flat rate of 


.18 per line. 
JAS. M. THOMSON A. G. NEWMYER 
Publisher Associate Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives 
JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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Sears, Roebuck 
to Develop Over - the - 
Counter Trade 





Believing that the Opportunity for 
Additional Volume in Several 
Large Cities Should No Longer 
Be Overlooked, the Company 
Plans a Chain of Neighborhood 
Department Stores. 


pasty in February, 1925, Sears, 
Roebuck and Company will 
open a retail store in connection 
with their Chicago headquarters 
plant. As soon as this first store is 
functioning, other stores will be 
started in Philadelphia, Dallas 
and Seattle, where Sears has 
branch depots. These stores, Gen. 
R. E. Wood, vice-president of the 
company, tells Printers’ INK, 
will not form a chain-store sys- 
tem in the ordinary sense of the 
term. “Each will be a neighbor- 
hood department store outside of 
the usual retail district of its 
city, handling for the most part 
our regular lines of catalogue mer- 
chandise,” he says. 

Sears, Roebuck’s decision to 
jump into the field of over-the- 
counter selling, executives of the 
company point out, simply reflects 
the belief that in each of the 
cities mentioned there is an op- 
portunity for additional volume 
which can no longer be over- 
looked. The company is already 
on the ground and has been for 
years with ample stocks of mer- 
chandise and plenty of floor space 
available. The concentrated pur- 
chasing power which these de- 
partment stores will have, together 
with their low operating costs, 
should bring sales to the company, 
it believes, which it has not been 
getting. The company expects to 
add two or three million new 
customers to its clientele without 
in any way disturbing mail-order 
sales. ; 

The operation of retail stores 
by mail-order houses cannot be 
regarded as an experiment, for 
the reason that several concerns 
have conducted them for years 
with varying results. In fact 


Sears has had a retail store in 
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Chicago’s loop district for nearly 
a year now where it has sold 
ready-cut houses. Montgomery 
Ward, National Cloak & Suit, 
Philipsborn’s and the Hartman 
Furniture & Carpet Company all 
make a practice of subsidiary re- 
tailing much in the same manner 
that many high grade department 
stores in metropolitan centres go 
after mail orders. 

W. H. Alexander will manage 
the Sears retail stores. 





Industrial Advertisers Start 
Philadelphia Chapter 


Thirty-two advertising managers of 
industrial concerns located in and 
around Philadelphia have organized the 
Philadelphia chapter of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers’ Association. Julius 
Holl, president of the association, was 
present at this meeting, which he said 
indicated, with associate members, a 
ae og of between fifty and sixty 
for the Philadelphia chapter. The Na- 
tional Association expects to form 
chapters in Pittsburgh, Toronto and 
Detroit early in 1925 and has plans for 
— five other chapters within the 
next few months. 





W. W. Gale Heads 
“Confectioners Journal” 


Walter W. Gale, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Confectioners Journal 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, pub- 
lisher of the Confectioners Journal, has 
been elected president and managing 
editor of that organization. He succeeds 
the late Charles McDougal Harvey. 

Frederic W. Harvey, secretary, has 
been made vice-president and treasurer. 
He is succeeded as secretary by Louis W. 
Roesch. 


Charles E. Herrmann Dead 


Charles E. Herrmann, vice-president 
of The Texas Company, New York, 
Texaco petroleum products, and an ex- 
ecutive and director in several other 
corporations, died at his home at Scars- 
dale, N. Y., on December 20. He was 
forty-two years old. 


Milking Machine Account 


for Milwaukee Agency 
The Universal Milking Machime Com 
pany, Waukesha, Wis., has placed its 
advertising account with Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, advertising agency. 


Lantern Club Meets 


The annual December dinner of the 
Lantern Club, publishers’ representa- 
tives, Boston, was held recently at the 
Woodland Country Club, Auburndale, 
Mass. Seven new members were taken 
into the club at this meeting. 
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$1,046° 


PER CAPITA BANK DEPOSITS 
in KANSAS CITY 


The following figures, compiled by our 
bankers, show comparative bank deposits in 
some of the larger cities, based on the national 


bank call of October 10, 1924. 


Per Capita Total Population 
Bank Deposits Deposits (1920 Census) 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... $1,480 $871,251,300 588,343 
New York City.... 1,350 7,594,729,600 5,620,048 
Chicago, Ill....... 1,150 3,107,619,000 2,701,705 
Kansas City, Mo... 1,046 339,287,000 324,410 
St. Louis, Mo...... 927 711,580,300 772,897 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 825 314,036,000 380,582 


another evidence of 


JOURNAL- POST 


readers’ strong buying power 


CIRCULATION 
Morning Evening Sunday 
147,883 162,862 194,003 


(From September 30, 1924, A. B. C.) 


Kansas City Journal-Post 


| Merchandising Cooperation | 








VERREE & CONKLIN 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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EDGAR T. WARD’S SONS CO. 


“*™. TOUR co-operation on ‘The Shaft’ is wonderful. 
It is a pleasure to do business with you, and you 
know that I mean it. If the world wants to know 


about a real printer I’ll shout it from the house-tops.” 
GABRIEL HEATTER, Editor 


HE human element 

makes up a major por- 
tion of the printer’s task. 
The ability to sympathize 
and co-operate with the 
new publisher—to place 
thesamezealousguard over 
the infant publication as is 
given the “Big” job—these 
qualities speak louderthan 
typeand presses. No plant 
is large enough to permit 
any work to suffer because 
of its comparative insignifi- 
cance. 
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ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Since Eighteen Seventy Six 
Telephone FRANKLIN 4520 





VERSATILITY: “The ability to produce with { 
equal facility work of widely varying 
character and requirements.” 








One of a series of advertisements on the Versatility of the Goldmann Plant zi 
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Even a President’s 
Advertising Contract Is 
Not Binding 


California Court of Appeals Gives 
Decision in Case of International 





Magazine Company against 
National Radio Company, to 
Recover on Contract for Five 


Pages of Advertising. 





A*® advertising contract of a 
manufacturer for space in a 
magazine may be invalid even 
though it is signed by the presi- 
dent of the manufacturing com- 
pany. This point was clearly set 
forth in the case of the Interna- 
tional Magazine Company against 
the National Radio Company as 
decided by the California District 
Court of Appeals. The magazine 
company brought suit to recover 
$1,000 from the National Radio 
Company, which amount it alleged 
was due on a contract for five 
pages of advertising in one of the 
magazines it owned. 

The legal reasoning back of this 
particular case and a concise state- 
ment of the points involved are 
given in The Business Law 
Journal as follows: 

“The management of the affairs 
of a corporation is ordinarily 
vested in the board of directors 
of the corporation, and not in 
the president. The latter has only 
such authority as is conferred on 
him by charter, by the by-laws, or 
by the board of directors, and 
such other powers as may arise 
from his having exercised them 
in the past with the apparent con- 
sent and acquiescence of the cor- 
poration. He has no_ power, 
simply because he is president, to 
bind the corporation by contract. 

“It appears that the president of 
the defendant corporation signed a 
writing in the name of the cor- 
poration, agreeing to pay a 
specified sum for each insertion of 
a one-page advertisement in the 
plaintiff’s magazine for a period 
of one year. The writing was not 
signed by either the secretary or 
manager of the corporation, nor 
was it under the seal of the cor- 
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poration. The president was not 
authorized by resolution of the 
board of directors to sign the con- 
tract, nor ‘was there any resolu- 
tion ever passed by the board 
referring in any way to the con- 
tract or the advertising to be done 


thereunder. The by-laws of the 
corporation conferred on the 
president merely ‘the general 


powers and duties usually vested 
in the office of the president of a 
corporation.’ It further appeared 
that the corporation had a general 
manager at the time the contract 
was signed by its president. 

“The advertisement, which was 
published in five issues of the 
magazine in accordance with the 
terms of the contract, referred to 
a product which the defendant in- 
tended to manufacture. In fact, 
the defendant was incorporated 
for the purpose of producing that 
product. However, when the con- 
tract was signed, the corporation 
was merely experimenting with 
the product, and it was not being 
produced for sale. The contract 
provided for advertising for a 
period of a year at an expense 
of $200 per month.” 

In holding that the magazine 
company could not recover for the 
amount sued, since the president 
of the National Radio Company 
had no authority to make the con- 
tract and since the evidence did 
not show ratification by the cor- 
poration, the Court said: 

“In the instant case, the con- 
tract involved a considerable ex- 
penditure of money and extended 
over a period of a year. Under 
the special facts and circumstances 
of this case, where the corporation 
was merely experimenting with the 
product to be manufactured and 
had not yet manufactured such 
articles for sale, the important 
matter of starting out on an ex- 
pensive advertising campaign, to 
extend over the period of a year, 
was, assuredly, a problem to be 
considered by the board of direc- 
tors, the managing body of the 
corporation, and would not be 
within the general duties of the 
president of the corporation.... 

“Upon the question of ratifica- 
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The Advertiser's 


CHRISTMAS TREE 


These are your gifts—the letters of our alphabet. 
They are precious, for we mold them to your use in a 
hundred ways—and because we mold and use them 
well, they serve you well. 





] 


We—an association of established typographers in 

New York—can Aarness type to your business in the 

one right way—the way of experienced ‘craftsmen— 

and we request an opportunity to present the proof f 
thereof to your business judgment. 


—and we cordially wish you a Merry Christmas and 
the most prosperous New Year of your career—may 
we contribute to that prosperity. 





MEMBERSHIP 


Advertising Agencies’ Service Company _Tri-Arts Press, Inc. 
E. M. Diamant Typographic Service Montague Lee Co. 
Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc. Ad Service Company 


MEMBERS NEW YORK EMPLOYING 
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~And His New Year’s 
RESOLUTION 
Therefore be it resolved, by me, an advertiser 


in,competition with many others, to put my message 
before the world in proud, clear, readable type—and 
to command for this laudable and profitable work the 
taste and judgment of an established Typographer— 
preferably, a member of the New York Group. 


I further resolve to reduce my responsibilities by 
using the complete and amiable Service which mem- 
bers of the New York Group extend to their clients, 
day andnight. . . . . . . . and that’s that. 


NEW YORK GROUP OF 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


eee 


MEMBERSHIP 
David Gildea & Co.,Inc. Typographic Service Co. of N.Y., Inc, 


Supreme Ad Service The Advertype Company, Inc. 
Frost Brothers The Woodrow Press, Inc. 


PRINTERS ASSOCIATION 
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tion, plaintiff showed that it had 
mailed copies of its magazines, 
containing the advertisement, to 
defendant from time to time. It 
appeared, however, that they had 
not been mailed to the proper ad- 
dress of the defendant and there 
was no showing made that any 
of them had ever been received 
by the defendant nor seen by any 
of its officers. There is also 
testimony that statements of ac- 
count were mailed from time to 
time to the defendant and that 
some statements of similar im- 
port upon the stationery of plain- 
tiff were afterwards seen in the 
files of the defendant company. 
There is no proof, however, that 
these statements were brought to 
the attention of any officers of 
the company and no showing that 
the corporate officers had any 
knowledge of the existence of the 
contract relied upon. A ratifica- 
tion must be made with full 
knowledge of the facts. Schmidt 
vs. Mesmer, 116 Cal. 267, 271, 
forty-eight Pac. fifty-four; six 
Cal. Jur. fifty-seven, pp. ninety- 
three, ninety-four. 

“There was no substantial evi- 
dence upon which to predicate 
ostensible authority of the presi- 
dent; for while the record con- 
tained the statement of the presi- 
dent that he had O. K.’d bills 
and various kinds of paper... 
whatever came up in the regular 
routine of business of the cor- 
poration, there is no proof that 
the plaintiff relied upon this 
exercise of authority or that it 
even knew thereof. And this is 
an essential element of liability 
based upon the ostensible authority 
of an agent.” 


Cramer Arch Cushion Com- 
pany Appoints Hower Agency 


The Cramer Arch Cushion Company, 
Denver, Colo., manufacturer of elastic 
arch cushions, has placed its advertising 
account with The Hower Advertising 
Agency Company, of that city. News- 
papers, direct mail and dealer helps will 
be used. f 

This agency also has been appointed 
to direct the account of The Piggly 
Wiggly Grimes Company, Denver, oper- 
ating fifty stores throughout the Rocky 
Mountain region. An institutional ad- 
vertising campaign will be conducted 
for this account. 
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Auto Financing to Be 
Standardized 


The practice of allowing unlimited 
credit for the purchase of automobiles 
is to be stopped. This was decided at 
Chicago at a meeting of leading com- 
mercial bankers and representatives of 
the largest automobile financing com- 
panies. This body formed a permanent 
organization under the name of the 
National Association of Financing Com- 
panies, 

The general purpose of the organiza- 
tion has been stated as that of: ‘“‘Co- 
ordinating its forces for educational, 
legislative and other purposes generally 
co-operative with allied interests.” Its 
first object will be to tighten the re- 
Strictions on credit allowances in buy- 
ing automobiles. The series of resolu- 
tions passed covering the problem of 


payments provides: ‘‘On monthly install- ’ 


ment paper covering the purchase of 
new passenger cars, the minimum down 
payment by purchasers shall not be less 
than either one-third of the cash or 30 
per cent of the time selling price at 
point of delivery including accessories 
and equipment. Time payments on auto- 
mobiles shall not exceed twelve months. 
Purchasers of used cars on credit shall 
pay 37 per cent to 40 per cent of the 
cost down and have not more than 
twelve months to complete payments. 


Pure Gold Company in 
Newspaper Campaign 
Full-page newspaper space is being 
used in Canada by the Pure Gold 
Manufacturing Company, Toronto, Ont., 
to introduce a box of flavoring extracts, 
jelly powders, icing and spices. The 
campaign is directed by The James 
Fisher Company, advertising agency, 

also of Toronto. 


Changes in Carpenter & Co. 


Max Hardy, of the Chicago office of 
Carpenter & Company, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, has been appointed Eastern 
manager of the New York office. He 
succeeds Miss Jane J. Martin, resigned. 
A. W. Cooley, who has been temporarily 
located at the New York office, will re- 
turn to the Chicago office. 


Joins Franklin Printing 
Company 
Jerome B. Gray has joined the adver- 
tising service department of the Franklin 
Printing Company, Philadelphia. He 
was formerly with the American Stores 


Company, Philadelphia, and the Barta 
Press, Boston. 


Joins Patterson-Andress 


David Silve has joined The Patterson- 
Andress Company, Inc., New York, ad- 
vertising agency, in charge of typo- 
graphy. He was formerly with the 
Marchbanks Press, also of New York, 
in a similar capacity. 








——— 
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Intense Interest Attaches to 
The Washington Star’s Roto- 
gravure Section — Because 


—here in the National Capital the big personages of 
the world and the big events in current American 
official history furnish the background for its Roto- 
gravure Section. 

Thus, is it read with more than passing interest 
—which interest is shared by national and local 
advertisers who use its space liberally and profit- 
ably. 

On Sunday, December 14th, The Star issued the 
largest Rotogravure Section ever published in 
Washington—18 pages—carrying 15,080 lines of 
advertising. 

Washington is a market unique in its compact- 
ness, and The Star’s Rotogravure Section offers 
a medium of maximum reader interest. 


The Zvening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lats 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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Sixty-one out of 
sixty-two 


If a newspaper or periodical hired a new sales- 
man and gave him a list of sixty-two of the 
large advertisers in the country, and he came 
back with this report: 


—I reached sixty-one out of sixty-two of them 
—they were all interested 
—there are no missed calls to report 





You would think he was some salesman. 
All right, here is the record. 


In the list of the sixty-two large national ad- 
vertisers as shown on the opposite page, the 
PRINTERS’ INK Publications are read and used 
by the important executives in every one of the 
above concerns with one exception. 


If you want to back up the calls of your sales- 
men with a sales message in the publications 
which give as near 100% coverage among the 
leading buyers of advertising as it is possible to 
secure, put your selling message in 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


185 Madison Avenue New York 
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1923 Advertising a 


In Newspapers in 30 Leading 
(See Note |) Magazines 
(See Note 2) 


American Tobacco Co ,700, $ 242,981 
Lever Bros. Co 500,0 664,795 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

Victor Talking Machine Co 

Calumet Baking Powder Co 

Dodge Brothers 493,810 
United States Rubber Co 265,250 
Literary Digest ,080, 651 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 150,620 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co 

Corn Products Refining Co 


Pepsodent Co. 597,159 
441,850 


270,180 
685,734 


Slicwust Club Co 145,361 
Hupp Motor Car Corp 530,000 282,160 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 531,797 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 

General Cigar C 

Hart Schaffner & Marx 

Sun-Maid Raisin Ass’n 

Kellogg Company 

Armstrong Cork Co 

Colgate & Co., 1,183, 439 
Packard Motor Car Co 00,0 540, "300 
Procter & Gamble Co ¥ 1,167,550 
Quaker Oats Co 616,620 
Chevrolet Motor Car Co 595,725 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. R........ 

Cheek-Neal Coffee Co 231,150 
Portland Cement Ass’n wey 91,990 
Union Pacific R. R. System. ‘ 

Franklin Automobile Co..... 


Autostrop Safety Razor Co 

International Magazine Co 

Pompeian Laboratories 

Southern Cotton Oil Trd. Co 

New York Central Lines 

California Fruit Gr’s Exch 

Coca-Cola Company 

Eastman Kodak Co 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Simmons Company 356,845 
Johns-Manville Co. 274,100 
Andrew Jergens Co 591,308 
Hurley Machine Co 


Alfred H. Smith Co. (Djer Kiss).... 115,775 
2 36,750 


Pond’s 386,550 


Vick Chemical Co 
American Radiator Co 000 431,220 
Famous-Players-Lasky Corp. 364,000 
B. Kuppenheimer & C 155,500 
Northern Pacifie R. R. Co , 9,970 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co 419,255 
Edison Electric App. Co 108,000 
Van Ess Laboratories, Inc 000 40,370 
Vacuum Oil Co 472,880 
McCall’s Magazine 
Washburn Crosby Co 100, 000 

$29,510,000 $18, 526, 972 $825,847 


Note 1: Estimates compiled by The Bureau of Advertising of The American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

Note 2: Estimates compiled by the Crowell Publishing Company. 

Note 8: Figures compiled by The Chicago Tribune. 
This information was given in an advertisement of The Chicago Tribune 
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Millions of People 

Go to the Movies 

and We Can Help You 
Reach Them! 


Sie JOTION picture advertising is a 
eA tangibleand real form of publicity. 

AY The principles of motion picture 
= advertising are the same as the 
principles of all advertising. 





The technique, however, is vastly different. 


For over 14 years we have specialized in this 
one form—motion pictures—of advertising. 
That we have stayed in this business, have 
grown and still have our first customer should 
be ample testimony of our competence to 
do. this form of advertising for you. 


Some day you will be actively interested in 
motion picture advertising. Right NOW 
is a good tirae to investigate, without 
obligation, the specialized service that this 
organization has to offer. 


EASTERN FILM CORPORATION 
220 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Chickering 2110 
Established 1910 


We have served several large advertisers continuously 
for over 14 years. ‘*“ What they say’’—sent on request. 
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Give Your Salesmen Some “Back- 
Curtain’ 





’ Details 


Road Men Should Know Something Concerning Vital House Policies and 
Other Inside Information or They May Run into Embarrassing 
Situations 


By W. H. Heath 


“I WAS wondering just what 
you'd say,” declared the 
prospect not without sarcasm, 
“that’s why I lambasted your line 
and your methods of manufacture. 
I put it on as thick as I decently 
could and keep my face straight. 

“I deliberately hinted that your 
house lacked business ideals, and 
that the manufacturing end was 
a do-it-by-fits-and-starts organiza- 
tion: a lot of bad mixed with 
unquestioned good. Not that I 
believe it. As a matter of fact, 
I have the greatest possible re- 
spect for the house. Yet, you were 
unable to defend yourself. You 
could not deny my statements be- 
cause you did not know whether 
or not they were true.” 

The salesman looked em- 
barrassed. He realized that he 
had fallen into a trap. And it 
was too late to save the situation. 

Much abashed, the salesman had 
a long talk with his sales manager. 
It was a case of owning up, for 
he realized that there was a weak 
link and one which was doing him 
irreparable harm. 

This sales manager admired the 
frankness which was back of the 
confession, and, in turn, made one 
of his own. He had never thought 
to show the salesman, in a prac- 
tical way, the foundational facts 
of the institution. At no time 
had the salesman been educated 
in back-curtain details. He merely 
had a product to sell and went 
out and did the best he could 
with it, but as far as institutional 
facts were concerned, his founda- 
tion was crumbling beneath him. 

The most satisfactory plan ever 
evolved, in our estimation, is that 
adopted by a Detroit house, manu- 
facturing an automobile accessory. 
Each new salesman is compelled 
to go through a home-office ap- 


prenticeship, before he is per- 
mitted to go on the road. He 
spends a week in every important 
department of the institution, ob- 
serving, studying and absorbing. 
This applies to the clerical and 
business offices as it does to the 
factory where the goods are 
manufactured. When he comes 
out from this, he has a wholesome 
regard for the establishment in 
general and its officers. He has 
a human urge to stand by them, 
to defend them. 

It was on a fast train between 
New York and Boston that we 
met one of these salesmen. He 
was in the smoker, along with: 
several other sales force repre- 
sentatives, one of whom was from 
a rival institution. This man made 
slighting remarks bout the 
Detroit company. He boldly 
stated that it had lost all of its 
most competent employees in the 
factory and, as veterans were 
necessary, the statement was 
significant. 


NAILING A LIE 


The Detroit salesman drew 
forth a note-book. From it, he 
read aloud a list of some forty 
experts who had been with this 
one establishment the better part 
of their lives and who were 
acknowledged to be the best in 
their lines. 

“I want to nail that lie,” said 
he, “because it might be believed 
by the ignorant and the thought- 
less. Less than two weeks ago, 
I attended an entertainment given 
at our plant at Mechanics Hall. 
It is supplied with a stage and 
seats for 700 persons and is 
the scene of periodical entertain- 
ments. On this occasion, forty 


men, not one of them under forty, 
were called to the stage by our 
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president. A few of them told 
of their experiences at this factory 
where they had worked ever 
since they could remember. I not 
only have their names, but I can 
speak of their records. Perhaps 
this will have a tendency to make 
you think twice when you make 
such an accusation. Where did 
you get your information, any- 
way?” 

The other salesman admitted 
that it was mere gossip. 

A salesman for a hosiery house 
was talking with an important 
jobber, when the jobber suddenly 
turned on him with the remark: 
“I happen to know that you folks 
are not playing the game. You 
get out a cheap line and have a 
. tie-up with a mail-order house. 
What’s more, you occasionally 
enter into a private dicker with a 
big department store, without ever 
letting the local jobbing house 
know, one way or the other. I 
think I’m through.” 

The salesman, who had been 
é6ut less than seven months, hesi- 
tated and was at a loss for a 
come-back. 

“No need to try any excuse or 
small talk,” growled the jobber, 
“T have my facts straight.” 

“Of course,” said the salesman, 
“T don’t know about that. It’s 
not my ground. I’m not respon- 
sible for anything the house does. 
I have something to sell and come 
here to see you on the subject.” 

Which amounted to a tacit ad- 
mission of guilt. 

When the facts were reported 
at the home office, the sales 
manager took the first train and 
sought an interview with the man 
who had made these statements. 
He was asked to repeat them. 
And when he did it, the sales 
manager insisted upon an apology 
or a direct admission as to the 
source of the rumor. 

Boiled down, it meant another 
one of those underground rumors 
which are as malicious as they are 
insidiously harmful, and the sales- 
man was not conversant enough 
with the home facts in the case to 
come out openly and denounce 
what had been said. Had this 
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salesman been taken into the full 
confidence of the plant, even to 
factory and financial details, no 
such incident could have occurred. 

On another occasion, a sales- 
man, after making a prolonged 
talk to five executives, was sud- 
denly humiliated by the remark of 
the senior member of the firm, 
who said, rather curtly: 

“And now that you have had 
your say, what of the real facts? 
We can’t be sure that we will ever 
get the goods if we order them 
because it is generally known in 
financial circles that your house 
is in a very bad shape. It is 
trying to secure outside money.” 

The salesman was not without 
courage, and disbelieved what was 
said, but here was a subject on 
which he could not speak with 
any absolute authority. For all 
he knew, the statement: might be 
entirely correct. And he took his 
leave. 


THESE FACTS WOULD HAVE HELPED 


The true facts were simple: his 
house was making arrangements 
to borrow money but it was a 
valid and wise loan. Great ex- 
pansion measures were proposed. 
New plants in other cities were 
to be built. Banks had gladly 
arranged the matter. Had the 
salesman only known, he could 
have, then and there, come back 
at these gentlemen and set the 
affair straight for all time. As 
it was it took almost six months 
before they were willing to accept 
the true status. 

Such incidents as this prove 
conclusively that salesmen should 
be taken into the confidence of 
the house. Very little should be 
concealed from them. They must, 
of necessity, be armed with more 
than a sample case and orders to 
sell. 

When a junior salesman for a 
firm manufacturing hardware 
called on the largest dealer in a 
Southern city, he was nonplussed 
to find that the buyer was ready 
with a bombardment of rather im- 
pertinent questions, which had 
nothing whatever to do with the 
quality of the goods. And the 
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GO| We have so much re- 
spect for type that every 
time we see an expensive 
advertisement that is all 
cluttered up with badly 
selected faces our fingers 


fairly itch to set things right 





J. Ms BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON - 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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head of the firm was present, 
silent, as cold as ice, sitting in 
the background all the while. 

“Who is the active head of your 
plant now that Mr. Surgraves re- 
signed?” inquired the buyer, who 
seemed to be well acquainted with 
certain developments. 

The salesman did not know. He 
admitted it. 


“Did you know that a_ bond 
issue has been floated on the 
Street ?” 

“No ” 


“What is your firm’s capitaliza- 
tion?” 

Again a negative shake of the 
head. 

“Why was that new factory in 
Connecticut stopped early this 
year?” 

“T can’t tell you, sir.” 

“Is it: true that your general 
manager has gone with a New 
Britain firm or intends to go?” 

“IT have heard nothing on the 
subject.” 

“Why was that 2-B model lock 
stopped, and another substituted, 
after nearly $50,000 had been spent 
advertising it in the larger cities?” 

“You can search me.” 

“You don’t seem to know very 
much about your own house. Can 
you tell us this: Why did you folks 
lose out after it was practically 
certain that you would supply the 
hardware for the new Los Angeles 
hotel? Mighty queer, I’d say.” 

Another salesman found that 
wherever he went, he was met by 
a stock objection: the model he 
was attempting to sell was an 
obsolete one. That was the way 
rumor had it. The company in- 
tended to get out a greatly im- 
proved type of kitchen cabinet, 
and had only one thought in mind 
at this time, namely, to clean out 
the remaining large stock of the 
older model. 

The salesman had received no 
special instructions before leaving 
the plant. He could not talk in- 
telligently nor convincingly on this 
subject and his entire trip was 
wasted effort. 

To one large buyer he said: 

“There must be some mistake. 
I would know if any such thing 
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were scheduled to take place.” 

“But can you tell me definitely 
that it is untrue?” demanded this 
buyer. 

“No sir.” 

“Then you can count us out. 
I want to know. I have heard 
that you people want to get rid 
of Model Y and after that is 
done you will start a $100,000 
advertising campaign on the new 
model. Where would we come 
in, I’d like to know?” 

The salesman, on his return to 
headquarters, found that a new 
mede! was contemplated, but it was 
not even out of the drafting room 
and would not be on the market 
for almost a year. 

It is not always the fault of 
the salesman if he wavers under 
fire, for it is by no means the 
rule for organizations to qualify 
their men for this very emergency, 
Often they are as much apart 
from the company and its inside 
details, as if total strangers to it. 
Men are hired and routed with 
scarcely a hint as to what lies 
under the roofs of the plant. 
And ignorance never makes good 
selling ammunition. 





R. H. Finger to Leave Cleve- 
land Advertising Club 


Ray H. Finger has resigned as secre- 
tary-manager of the Cleveland Advertis- 
ing Club to become manager of agencies 
of the Cleveland Life Insurance Com- 
pany, effective January 1. 





Appoints Pacific Coast 
Representative 


The Associated Arizona Producer, 
Phoenix, Ariz.. has appointed the Loyd 
B. Chappell Company, San Francisco, 
as its Pacific Coast advertising repre- 
sentative. 





Huber’s Hatchery Account 
for Campbell 


Huber’s Reliable Hatchery, Fostoria, 
Ohio, has placed its advertising account 
with The Campbell Advertising Service, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


“College Humor” to Become 
a Monthly 


College Humor, 


Chicago, 
lished bi-monthly, 


will be 


now pub- 
published 


monthly starting with the new year. 
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Sell Your Institution 
—and automatically you 


Sell Your Product 


Practically every dealer and every dealer’s sales- 
man has certain pet lines which he prefers to 
push a little harder than others. And these pet 
lines are often determined by the character and 
the policies of the Institution behind the product. 
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To influence dealers and 
dealers’ salesmen to give sell- 
ing preference to your par- 
ticular product, it is impor- 
tant that they be thoroughly 
sold on the character and the 
policies of the Institution. 


The manufacturer who in- 
stitutes a systematic cam- 
paign of ‘‘Institutional Sell- 
ing,’’ as well as product sell- 
ing, is the one who gains 
trade preference. 


‘Institutional Selling”’ 
can be done most effectively 
through a properly edited 
and correctly constructed 


i 





Dealer Magazine. Through 
your own, individual Mag- 
azine, you can actually sell 
yourself and your Institu- 
tion to your Dealer Organi- 
zation. You can hammer 
home the distinctive merits 
of your product and its 
tremendous business-build- 
ing and profit-making pos- 
sibilities, build good will, 
secure permanency and in- 
crease sales. 

This Organization plans 
and produces distinctive and 
result-producing Dealer 
Magazines—completely from 
cover to cover. 


In a brief interview, we will gladly show you how 
a Dealer Magazine can be most effectively used 
to sell your Institution as well as your product. 


HOUSE ORGAN DIVISION 


ARROW PRESS, Inc., New Yorx 


318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 
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InCanado 115 New spapers for. 


Nearly a billion! 


COUNTRY of 9 million people 
doing external trade of nearly 
a billion dollars in 12 months is 
worth cultivating—that was 
Canada’s trade with the U.S. for 
12 months ending October 1924. 


There is a newspaper pub- 
lished for every Canadian 
family. In Canada _ it’s 


newspapers for National 
or sectional coverage. 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
OF CANADA 


Write these papers—ask your agency 


The Maritime Market Ontario Market 
Population Newspaper 
‘ Population Newspaper London ..... 70,000 Free Press 
Halifax ........ 75,000 Herald & Mail, le 70.000 Adveticn 
Halifax .....++. 75,000 Chronicle cho Hamilton’. ...120°945 Speetator 
pape “<2. 98888 Reamer 
ener ... 29, ri 
Quebec Market Kingston .::: 25,000 Whig 
Population Newspaper ee 
Quebeo ....... 117,500 Le Bolell - Prairie Market 
. Fenc! Population Newspaper 
Quebec ....... 117,500 Chronicle Winnipeg ...280,000 6 Press 
Montreal ..... 839,000 Gazette Winnipeg ...280,000 Tribune 
Sherbrooke ... 23,515 La Tribune Edmonton ... 70,000 Journal 
(French) Calgary ..... 75,000 Herald 
Regina ..... 35,000 — & 
‘ost 
Pacific Market Saskatoon ... 31,364 Phosnis & 
ar 
Population Newspaper Moose Jaw... 20,000 Times & 
Victoria ...... $0,000 Colonist Herald 


National or Sectiona/ Overade 

















Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd., General Advertising Agency, Terento and Montreal 
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The Dietz Lantern Plan of 
Mending Its Fences 


Advertising Is the Barrier That Prevents Electricity and Gas Lighting 
from Creeping in on Company’s Preserves 


By Charles G. Muller 


HE R. E. Dietz Company 

carries this slogan beneath its 
name: “Largest makers of lan- 
terns in the world.” It adver- 
tises “Dietz Lanterns—sold wher- 
ever the sun 
wherever the sun sets.” 

Since 1840 this company has 
been manufacturing lanterns and 
selling them exclusively through 
the jobbing and export trade. For 
eighty-four years it has been 
building a constantly growing 
business. And strange as it may 
seem, the sale of Dietz lanterns, 
like horsewhips, is as great as 
ever in the United States, I am 
told. Even electricity and gas- 
light plants on the farm have not 
cut into the yearly sales volume. 

Dietz lanterns go wherever there 
is kerosene, which is everywhere, 
for kerosene is sold at the cross- 
roads of the smallest hamlet and 
is as much a farm provision as is 
a loaf of bread. “The Lantern 
On The Plow,” a novel. telling 
about tilling the soil at night, 
shows what an exceptional end 
a lantern may serve, though 
the farmer of today isn’t in 
the habit of plowing by kerosene 
light. 

But the farmer uses lanterns to 
light up places about his farm that 
are not on his regular lighting 
system circuit. For the occasional 
dark spot, for the roadway to the 
house or barn, he uses the always 
dependable lantern which gives a 
steady light for twenty hours with 
one filling of kerosene that costs 
him only two and a half cents. 
He knows his lantern will throw 
a constant light all night, and he 
likes it because it is economical. 

Untold thousands of Dietz 
lanterns go into military service, 
lighting up the temporary camps 
of maneuvering troops. Boy 
Scouts take them on overnight 
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hikes. Contractors put them 
on highway obstructions to warn 
motorists, and police departments 
use them for traffic lights. They 
guard railroad station platforms, 
and conductors swing them as 
the signal to start their trains in 
the dark. Even in the heart of 
New York City, Dietz lanterns 
hang in the Hudson Tubes as 
emergency lights. 

For shipping, lanterns are the 
most dependable illumination, and 
the Dietz product is carried by 
a multitude of river boats and 
small craft over all the United 
States. They light channel marks 
for fishermen, and they illuminate 
docks and landings. There is no 
end to their service. 

In this vast field, how do Dietz 
lanterns continue to hold the 
market? How do they con- 
tinue to grip the consumer and 
dealer minds so that when the 
consumer says “lantern” the dealer 
says “Dietz?” Or so that when 
the merchant asks “lantern” the 
customer responds “Dietz?” What 
sort of advertising does this estab- 
lished company do to keep the 
volume of business and good-will 
it has built up over a long period 
of years? 

To answer very simply, the 
Dietz company “mends its fences” 
regularly. 

In the United States there are 
2,000 jobbers who distribute the 
entire domestic output of the 
Dietz factories to thousands of 
retail hardware dealers. It is these 
2,000 jobbers and these thousands 
of retailers who make up the 
fences around Dietz business. To 
keep the good-will of these distrib- 
utors and dealers it is of the 
greatest importance to maintain 
and increase sales. 

They must be provided with 
ready outlets for their stock of 
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lanterns and they must be helped 
to take full advantage of the out- 
lets or they will cause a break 
in the fence. 

Dietz advertising, then, concerns 
itself chiefly with keeping sales 
outlets open. There is compara- 
tively little need to tell about the 
lanterns themselves because after 


eighty-four years the company 
name has_ become practically 
synonymous with the word 
“lantern.” 


From Dietz experience, this ad- 
vertising alone is sufficient to in- 
crease business steadily. There is 
little real need to stress the quality 
of the lanterns in regular adver- 
tising and, therefore, reguiar ad- 
vertising is practically devoted to 
mending the fences that keep com- 
petitors out of the fields which 
the lanterns liave cultivated for 
themselves. This repairing of 
holes through which competitors 
might slip is done periodically. 


REPAIRING BREAKS 


Today Dietz is busy on the 
mending job. From October of 
this year to March of next year, 
advertising energy will be devoted 
to creating a lantern demand 
which dealers will be able to cash 
in on directly. In farm periodicals 
human-interest advertisements are 
featuring the need to replace 
worn out or damaged lanterns 
with shiny, new ones, the average 
price of which is under $1.75. It 
is consumer advertising with a 
close dealer tie-up. 

On behalf of the company’s 
2,000 jobbers, broadsides were 
sent out to 42,000 hardware mer- 
chants throughout the United 
States. This broadside tells of 
the six months’ campaign directed 
to the vast farm field. “We are 
sending your farmer customers in 
to buy new Dietz lanterns. Four 
million farmers are now being 
urged to discard their worn-out 
lanterns and buy new ones. This 
means that your sale of Dietz 
lanterns for the next few months 
will be given a big boost.” 

To emphasize the benefits of 
local tie-up with the national ad- 
vertising, the broadside continues: 
“That sale will be all the greater, 
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however, if you will co-operate 
with us in featuring lanterns at 
every opportunity, making use of 
sales-help material that we will 
gladly send you without charge. 
A very considerable investment is 
represented in our splendid new 
window display. It is a good one 
and it will sell lanterns if you will 
give it a chance.” 

Inside is a spread of five of the 
advertisements which will be 
featured during the campaign to 
help the retail business. “Start 
fall and winter right with new 
lanterns,” is the keynote. “It 
doesn’t pay to use worn out, 
broken lanterns when perfect, 
new lanterns cost so little.” 

A forty by thirty inch cardboard 
folding screen in colors and two 
Dietz red oval trade-marks are 
given free to merchants who want 
them. In addition, the dealer is 
urged to use the lanterns himself 
as an effective window display. 
“What is more attractive than 
bright, new, shiny Dietz lanterns? 
There are many dealers who put 
lanterns back on a high shelf, even 
leaving them covered in their bags 
so the dust won't settle too 
heavily. That is not the way to 
sell lanterns. Put them out in 
front, where customers can see 
them, and there will be an im- 
mediate increase in sales.” 

By such consumer advertising 
and retailer tie-up, Dietz regularly 
goes about mending the fences of 
jobber and dealer good-will. By 
creating new consumer outlets for 
its product, Dietz keeps its thou- 
sands of retailers contented. The 
working up of good-will is prac- 
tically the sole task of these 
periodical consumer campaigns. 

When a merchant is lost during 
the year, through any one of the 
hundreds of reasons that retailers 
in every line are lost yearly to 
manufacturers, the company’s 
prestige serves to mend the hole 
with little difficulty. A new mer- 
chant can be secured on the basis 
of “there is a good retail profit 
on Dietz lanterns, and every sale 
is a stay-put sale—no come-backs.” 

To go back to the periodical 
consumer campaigns, it has been 
the company’s experience that a 
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You can’t find 


a better salesman 


More than 600,000 Homemakers, who have adopted 
Modern Priscilla as their trade paper—and additional 
thousands who are not regular subscribers —regard 
the Priscilla Seal as an infallible guide to wise 
buying — 

Because they know every article on which this Seal 
appears has proved its economy and efficiency at the 
Priscilla Proving Plant, under conditions similar to 
those it will meet in their homes. 


Priscilla makes het tests without charge. There is 
no obligation, even, to advertise in Modern Priscilla, 
though this publication reaches a compact market 
composed of your best prospects. The only stipula- 
tion is that each product be tested for at least thirty 
days. 

Is this live-wire salesman working for you? If he 
isn’t, why not arrange to secure his services ? 


MODERN PRISCILLA 


The Trade Paper of the Home 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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policy of featuring consumer ad- 
vertising in alternate years is suc- 
cessful with them. This does not 
mean that there is no need for ad- 
vertising in between these special 
campaigns. -On the contrary, 
Dietz realizes from observation 
that the only way to keep the 
supremacy of an established prod- 
uct from being disputed is to keep 
that product well known. 

But the alternate year plan is 
sufficient to retain good-will for 
Dietz lanterns when backed up by 
continuous dealer help, and, dur- 
ing years when there is no con- 
sumer advertising, more money is 
free for bulk buying of dealer 
help materials at reduced cost. 
That is, the Dietz company does 
extensive consumer advertising 
every other year instead of yearly, 
and spends the difference in buy- 
ing a two-year supply of dealer 
help material cheaper than it 
could buy a supply for a single 
year. 

Advertising appropriations are 
on a percentage of sales, a limit 
within which the company faith- 
fully stays. However, with the 
higher prices of merchandise 
within recent years and big sales, 
although the percentage of adver- 
tising expense has not increased, 
the actual amount in dollars and 
cents has gone up considerably. 

To sum up, the company, long 
established in a field where the 
word “lanterns” brings immediate 
“Dietz” reaction from dealers, 
finds it advisable to advertise con- 
sistently to retain its position. It 
finds that consumer advertising 
during alternate years helps keep 
this supremacy and retains dealer 
good-will when backed by year 
around dealer helps. It also finds 
that it can stay within its ad- 
vertising appropriation and get 
maximum results by economical 
buying for two-year periods in- 
stead of for a single year. 

But, most important of all, it 
has found that when the quality 
of a product is such a potent ad- 
vertisement that it provides normal 
business growth, regular adver- 
tising can be practically devoted 
to the single aim of “mending the 
fences” of dealer good-will. 
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A Suggestion for Marketing 
a Boll Weevil Killer 


Freperick F. Incram ComPaNny 
TROIT, Micu., Dec. 12, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

On page ninety-three of your issue of 
Decem 4 you discuss marketing prob- 
lems on a device to dust cotton with 
calcium arsenate. 

Je wonder if it has occurred to 
manufacturers of this device to sell it 
outright to an agent in each county or 
district and have that agent service his 
community with it, that is, the agent 
buys the device and agrees for a certain 
sum to treat the shrubs whenever neces- 
sary for the farmers in his particular 
district. This is worked you know in 
the orange groves and apple orchards. 
It is more economical to the farmers to 
hire their spraying done than own a 
machine and do it themselves. From 
what we hear of the boll weevil, a ser- 
vice man in each community would 
need several machines and could keep 
busy a good part of the time. Perhaps 
the above has been considered by the 
company, but we believe that this is the 
way to do it. 

Freperick F. Incram ComMPaNy 


Newspaper Executives Appoint 
“On-to-Houston” Committee 


The Association of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives has appointed an 
“On-to-Houston” committee for the pur- 
pose of getting a large attendance at its 
next annual meeting which will be held 
in conjunction with the convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at Houston, May 9 to 14. The 
membership of the committee includes 
one member from each State and repre- 
sentatives from Canada. In addition 
there will be a group of members at 
large who will assist in general promo- 
tion activities. 


J. M. Fales with Waters 
Agency 
John M, Fales has joined the art staff 
of the Francis M. Waters Advertising 
Agency, Springfield, Mass. He was for- 
merly with the T. F. Moore Company 


and the H. Stanley Rogers Company, 
both of New York. 


“Seed World” to Change 
Publication Dates 


Seed World, Chicago, now published 
on the first and third Friday of each 
month, will be published every other 
Friday starting with its issue of Jan- 
uary 2 


Advertising Club for 
Flint, Mich. 
A new _ advertising club has been 
started at Flint, Mich. E. E. Berger is 
resident; Rose, vice-president; 
. H. Drake, secretary; and ey 
Smith, treasurer. 
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READY MADE 


ADVERTISING? 


The New Advertiser’s Hazard 


When a man starts to advertise he wants quick 
action. If he is alone in his field he can get it. 
But if his article is competitive it is well to 
remember that habit is deep rooted. 


All do not see the first ad. Nor do people change 
at the first urge. That is the protection of the 
old advertiser and the hazard of the new. 


Advertisers sometimes lead the trade to expect 
too much. Some still overstock dealers. 


Advertising is really a pledge—as to quality of 
goods and character of service. And both must 
be delivered, or people discount the advertising. 


Successful advertising can not, therefore, be bought 
ready made. Skill and judgment and experience 
are needed to determine how, and when and 
where to advertise. 


This is an organization of experienced advertising 
men—with business sense. A talk involves no 
obligation. 


“What is Advertising” a series of which the above is one has been 
published under this title. The entire series will be sent upon request. 


C. C. WINNINGHAM 


Advertising and Merchandising 


10 PETERBORO WEST 
DETROIT 
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ES, a majority of motor car 

manufacturers, parts and ac- 
cessory builders are thinking 
along that line at this time. 


The date is January 18th— 
right at the time the Detroit 
Show opens, and midway between 
the two big national classics. 


The automobile show number 
of The Detroit Free Press is al- 
ways representative of the auto- 
motive industry. In fact, it is a 
real guide-to-buy for the con- 
sumer in the great Detroit 
territory, as well as a most inti- 
mate point of contact with every 
really important personage in the 
industry. 


No other medium at “Show 
Time” offers such a unique com- 
bination of coverage for those who 
are interested only in selling the 
consumer or for those anxious to 
‘sell the automotive manufacturer 
on an equipment basis. 
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The Detroit Free Press 


83% of all the motor cars built in America are 
made in and shipped from the Detroit territory 

































Niches into Which the Plant 
Picture Fits 





Uses of Plant Photographs and Drawings Determined by the Nature of 
the Product and Habits of the Buyer 


Tue Barrett Binpvery Co. 
Cuicaco, It. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Have you ever published any articles 
or discussions in regard to the use of 
pictures or drawings of a manufacturer’s 
plant or buildings in catalogues, letter- 
heads and other forms of advertising? 

I would be glad to have you refer 
me to a list of such articles or dis- 
cussions which your records show have 
appeared in either Printers’ Ink 
or Printers’ INK MonrTHLY. 

A. L. Macnarr. 


HE only way to get anywhere 

with the question of the fac- 
tory picture is to split the question 
into parts, 

Take the catalogue first. What 
useful purpose can be served by 
incorporating a picture of the fac- 
tory in the catalogue? Considera- 
tion of this question leads in 
divers directions, involving the 
nature of the product and the 
people who use it. If an architect 
has a voice in the purchase of the 
commodity he will probably be 
highly concerned with the com- 
petency of the factory so far as 
its size, capacity and facilities to 
produce and ship are concerned. 
The nature of the product will 
enter at this point. Is it a manu- 
factured unit, or installation, like 
a steam shovel, concrete piles, or 
an air purifying system, which 
when once installed, is completed ? 
Or is it an article like insulated 
wire or brass tubing, quantities of 
which may be delivered over a 
long period of time? 

There are thousands of com- 
modities used in industry the 
manufacturers of which are 
termed “sources of supply,” where 
the ability to make and ship in 
regular or continuous quantities is 
of tremendous importance. Almost 
the first consideration of the 
buyer of such products is the 
plant facilities of the seller. 
Where is the plant? How big is 
it? How is it located for ship- 
ping by rail, by water? What 
are its facilities? When the prod- 
uct is one which involves the 
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architect, his choice will be largely 
influenced by what he knows of a 
company’s manufacturing facili- 
ties. 

It is important to know whether 
a product is sold direct or through 
dealers. The dealer figures in the 
selling of many so-called indus- 
trial products, like portable drills, 
stationary engines, electric motors. 

Catalogues, letterheads, booklets, 
direct-mail literature and even 
advertisements, when written for 
the dealer, may well picture the 
plant and descant on shipping 
facilities. Even manufacturers of 
household and office furniture, in 
their dealer literature, find it ad- 
vantageous to impress the dealer 
with their ability to produce and 
ship promptly, though illustrations 
of the plant have been pretty gen- 
erally abandoned in consumer 
printed matter and advertising 
for such commodities. 


PLANT PICTURE ON LETTERHEAD 


As to the letterhead. Time was 
when plant pictures on letterheads 
was the rule. That time, apparent- 
ly, has passed. The explanation 
seems to be that the letterhead has 
discovered a particular function 
for itself, instead of trying to be 
everything to . everybody. In 
modern advertising practice, every 
medium has its work cut out for 
it. The catalogue does not try to 
do the work of the general or 
technical magazine advertisement 
any more than a booklet tries to 
be a dealer broadside as well as a 
booklet. Letterheads, by the same 
process of evolution, have learned 
to specialize. The standard letter- 
head of a company, used for ex- 
ecutive as well as general corres- 
pondence, is as a rule more digni- 
fied than a special letterhead got 
up for circularizing purposes. On 
the former, plant pictures have 
practically disappeared. On the 
latter, they are often met with and 
are frequently used with good re- 
sults, especially in campaigns to 
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architects, industrial prospects or 
dealers. 

Many manufacturers of articles 
of general consumption, like bak- 
ing powder, clothing and house- 
hold appliances, have found ways 
to make factory pictures interest- 
ing through the use of booklets. 
Companies like The Jell-O Com- 
pany, Holeproof Hosiery Com- 
pany, Kewanee Boiler Co., Bout- 
well, Milne & Varnum Co., and 
others, get out booklets and 
brochures in which they take the 
consumer through the plant and 
show him pictures not only of the 
factory but manufacturing opera- 
tions. As a means of creating 
prestige for the company’s prod- 
uct there seems to be a field for 
the plant story when it can be 
taken to the consumer via the spe- 
cial booklet, on the theory that the 
booklet reaches him only  oc- 
casionally and is supplementary to 
the general campaign. 

Considering the use of the plant 
picture in advertisements, one sees 
it now but seldom in the realm of 
general consumer advertising, and 
then usually in modified form, as 
in such examples as the Gruen 
Watchmakers’ Guild and_ the 
H. J. Heinz Company. Here 
again the question needs to be 
subdivided. Factory pictures are 
of two kinds, the artist’s drawing 
and the photograph. When an 
advertiser, such as Heinz, feels 
that his plant is the outward and 
visible sign of an idea and wants 
to convey to the consuming public 
something of the feeling of that 
idea, something of the service for 
which the factory stands, the 
photograph disqualifies itself im- 
mediately. The bricks, frame- 
work and other physical things re- 
quire interpretation. The Heinz 
buildings must speak of the spirit 
of the Heinz institution. The fac- 
tory of Gruen on Time Hill in 
Cincinnati must shadow forth the 
magnitude not of the buildings 
but of the Gruen ideals. So the 
services of an artist are called for 
and the public sees the factory 
through the artist’s “feeling.” 

Quite different is the use of the 
factory photograph in the adver- 
tisements of business and technical 
publications where the photograph 
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is used because it is a photograph 
and not a drawing. The more it 
looks like a photograph, and an 
undoctored photograph, the better 
does it serve the advertiser’s pur- 
pose. Verisimilitude is the chief 
requirement. It must correctly ° 
and truthfully convey to the pros- 
pective buyer the physical details 
of size, arrangement and facilities. 
The picture of the plant in the 
advertisements of products sold to 
industry is in pretty general use. 
It also continues in use to some ex- 
tent in advertising to dealers in 
products of an industrial and 
semi- industrial character—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





American Specialty Company 
Marketing ‘“Electrola” 


The American Specialty Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has made application 
for registration of its trade-mark “Elec- 
trola” which is used on radio receiving 
sets. Newspapers and radio magazines 
are being used to introduce the product. 
More extensive advertising is contem- 
plated as production is increased. The 
advertising account is directed by Groes- 
beck, Hearn & Hindle, Inc., New York, 
advertising agency. 





Robert Hughes with Jewett 
Radio 


Robert Hughes, formerly in the re- 
tail copy department of Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit, advertising agency, 
has joined the sales department of the 
Jewett Radio & Phonograph Company, 
also of Detroit. 





Trunk Account with 
Irwin L. Rosenberg 


The Shwayder Trunk Manufacturing 
Company, Denver, Colo., has appointed 
The Irwin L. Rosenberg Company, ad- 
vertising agency, Chicago, to direct its 
advertising and sales promotion. 





Klamath Falls “News” 
Becomes a Daily 


The Klamath Falls, Oreg., News, 
which has been published as a tri- 
weekly, has been changed to a morning 
daily. B. H. Stevenson is business 
manager and Luther W. Rood is editor. 


R. L. Johnson Joins 
Bartlett Orr 


Reginald L. Johnson, formerly an ac- 
count executive of the W. S. Hill Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has joined the 
advisory and sales division of the Bart- 
lett Orr Press, New York. 
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Prat ‘Pen~and~camera reporting at its best fi 


The New York 
DAILY MIRROR 
has proved that a 
clean, live, pictured 
newspaper has a 
strong appeal to 
a better class of 
readers in all in~ 
come groups. cao 








Entirely new and higher dent in newspaper history. 
standards in tabloid picture Established last June, the 
newspaper making brought Daily Mirror already offers 
the New York Daily Mirror a yearly average net paid 
a circulation growth, from circulation of 200,000 per 
the start, without prece- day guaranteed. 


DAILY & MIRROR 


New York’s Better Picture Newspaper 


E. M. Alexander, Publisher J. Mora Boyle, Advertising Manager 
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Unlawful for a Jobber oe Retailer to 
Pose as a Manufacturer 


Federal Court Decision on Use of “Mills” by Pure Silk Hosiery 


Mills, 


FEDERAL Court has ruled 

that the Pure Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., cannot use the word 
“mills” in carrying on its business 
of selling hosiery. The officers, 
agents and employees of that com- 
pany have been ordered to cease 
and desist from the use of the 
word in interstate commerce. 

he company has been instruct- 
ed by the Court that it can have 
no trade name or corporate name 
which includes the word “mills” 
in combination with the words 
“Pure Silk Hosiery” or words of 
like import. It has also been 
ordered to cease and desist from 
making representations through 
advertisements, circulars, corre- 
spondence-stationery or any manner 
whatsoever, designed to promote 
or otherwise affect any interstate 
commerce, that it is the owner of 
or controller of hosiery mill or 
mills, or that the hosiery sold by it 
comes direct from manufacturer 
to purchaser. Such an order, the 
Court says, is effective “unless and 
until the respondent actually owns 
and operates, or directly and abso- 
lutely controls a factory or mill 
wherein is made any and all 
hosiery by it sold or offered for 
sale under such title or name, or 
by or through any advertisement 
or other representation of owner- 
ship of such a mill or factory.” 

This case has two unusual 
aspects: 

(1) It serves as a _ precedent 
which clearly shows it is unlawful 
for a retailer, jobber or whole- 
saler to advertise or otherwise 
represent himself as the owner of 
a mill or factory when such is not 
the case. (2) It is the first time 
a Court has compelled obedience 
to an order 6f the Federal Trade 
Commission at the request of that 
Commission. There have been 
of course, any number of cases 
that have been taken to Court on 
Federal Trade Commission orders, 
but all of such cases have either 
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been brought to Court by the or- 
ganization against which the com- 
mission had issued orders or if 
brought about by the commission 
the cases have not been won. 

This particular case was taken 
to Court by the Federal Trade 
Commission at the urging of the 
National Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. The problem of 
handling advertising that was al- 
leged to be untruthful on the 
score of retailers and jobbers ad- 
vertising as owners of factories or 
mills had grown to such propor- 
tions that the National Vigilance 
Committee wanted some precedent 
to guide it in handling this job. 

The Court record in this case, 
the National Vigilance Committee 
says, gives it the following three 
points in handling similar cases: 

(1) It is unlawful for a retailer or 
jobber to jendeavor to capitalize on the 
consumers’ supposed prejudice against 
the profits of the middleman by repre- 
senting himself as the owner of a fac- 
tory or mill, when there is no basis in 
fact for such representation. 

(2) That a retailer or jobber does not 
become a manufacturer solely because 
he owns stock in a mill or factory. 

(3) A> retailer or jobber is a manu- 
facturer only when he can definitely 
show that he controls production in a 
factory or mill, and assumes liability for 
the profits or losses in that factory or 
mill. 

Since this case is regarded as a 
precedent on this whole subject, 
Printers’ INK considers it advis- 
able that the opinion of the Court 
as given by Justice Alschuler in 
the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, 
be printed in full: 

“Pursuant to Act of Congress 
approved September 6, 1914, the 
Federal Trade Commission ap- 
plies to this court for enforcement 
of an order by it made directing 
that ‘respondents cease and desist 
from carrying on the business of 
selling hosiery in commerce 
among the several States of the 
United States, under a trade name 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH PRODUCTS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
CONVERSE RUBBER SHOES 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
L & G AGATE WARE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 
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THE DES MOINES AUTOMOBILE SHOW 
Will Be Held 
During the Period of 
February 23d to 28th, 1925 


both dates inclusive. 


In Keeping With Its Yearly Custom 


The Des Moines Capital 


will issue its regular 


AUTOMOBILE EDITION 


on 
Monday, February 23, 1925 


Concurrent with the opening of the 


DES MOINES AUTOMOBILE SHOW 


Special advertising copy, publicity matter, photographs and cuts 
should be in our office by February 16th. 


The 1925 Automobile Edition of THe Des Moines Capirar 
will be larger and more representative than ever before. Reser- 
vations for this issue should be made as early in advance as possible. 


Complete information in regard to the Des Moines Automobile 
Show, the Des Moines market, or the Capirat will be gladly 
furnished upon request. 


Che Des Moines Capital 


Des Moines’ Newspaper 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., 
Special Representatives 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
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or corporate name which includes 
the word “Mills,” in combination 
with the words “Pure Silk Hos- 
iery,”’ or words of like import, un- 
less and until such respondents, or 
either of them, actually owns or 
operates a factory or mills in 
which hosiery sold by them, o1 
either of them, is manufactured.’ 

“The nature of the charge may 
well be inferred from the order 
itself, but upon presentation of 
the petition to this Court the facts 
with which we have to deal were 
stipulated between petitioner and 
respondent. From the stipulation 
it appears that respondent has ac- 
quired and owns 240 out of a total 
of 1,363 shares ef the outstanding 
capital stock of the Browning 
Hosiery Mills, a Tennessee cor- 
poration, having hosiery mills at 
Chattanooga ; that the respondent’s 
secretary and treasurer is one of 
a board of directors of seven of 
the Browning Hosiery Mills, and 
that the secretary and treasurer of 
the latter is a director and vice- 
president of respondent, and that, 
except as stated, respondent has 
no part in the management or 
control of the Browning concern; 
that respondent has no other in- 
terest or ownership in another 
hosiery mill; that its purchases 
from this mill in May and June, 
1922, were 45 and 38 per cent re- 
spectively of the mill’s total out- 
put, and thereafter, up to June, 
1923, its monthly purchases of the 
mill’s total output ranged from 27 
o 5 per cent; that respondent buys 
and sells hosiery manufactured by 
others than the Browning Mills, 
and the latter sells its product also 
to jobbers, persons and firms 
other than respondent; that two 
of the styles handled by respon- 
dent were made for it exclusively 
by the Browning Mills; that 
owing to the large quantity which 
respondent bought from _ the 
Browning Hosiery Mills it is al- 
lowed ‘a somewhat better price on 
its purchases than is made by the 
Browning Hosiery Mills to other 
purchasers.’ 

“It is further stipulated that 
since the Commission’s order re- 
spondent has not discontinued the 
use of the word ‘Mills,’ but that it 
has continued to advertise that it 
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manufactures its hosiery, and con- 
tinues to use and permanently dis- 
play in its advertising the words 
‘Mill to Home,’ and to advertise 
that it thus eliminates jobbers’, 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ profits, 
as well as advertising overhead, 
and enables it to sell to consumers 
at greatly less than usual retail 
prices. 

“Tf the condition of the order is 
not complied with by respondent’s 
acquirement of the Browning 
Hosiery Mills stock, it is frankly 
conceded that there has been no 
compliance with the Commission’s 
order, and practically no other 
reason is here advanced for re- 
spondent against granting the 
prayer of the petition. 

“That the acquirement of slight- 
ly more than one-sixth of the 
stock of an incorporated hosiery 
mill is compliance with the con- 
dition of the order that it actually 
‘owns or operates a factory or 
mills in which hosiery sold by 
them is manufactured’ is startling 
in its very statement. If the hold- 
ing of this small minority of stock 
can justify public representation 
that respondent owns and operates 
the mills wherein its hosiery is 
made, then like representation 
could be justified by the ownership 
of any number of shares less than 


“But if, in any event, ownership 
by respondent of a majority or 
even all the stock of another cor- 
poration which owns a_ hosiery 
mill would satisfy the condition of 
the order, the stipulated situation 
falls very far short of any such 
relation. Respondent’s minority 
stock holding and its single mem- 
bership on a board of seven of the 
Browning Mills in no manner 
gives it such an advantageous 
position as its public representa- 
tions state, and from the stipula- 
tion it appears that even the some- 
what lower price it obtains on 
what it buys is not because of any 
proprietary influence or control it 
has, but solely because of its large 
purchases. 

“The stipulated evidence, far 
from showing complianee with the 
order, manifests its flagrant viola- 
tion. 

“The prayer of the petition is 
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granted, and it is ordered by the 
court: That the respondent, Pure 
Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., its offi- 
cers, agents and employees, do 
cease and desist from carrying on 
the business of selling hosiery in 
commerce among the _ several 
States of the United States 
under a trade name or _ cor- 
porate name which includes the 
word ‘Mills’ in combination with 
the words ‘Pure Silk Hosiery’ or 
words of like import, and from 
making representations through 
advertisements, circulars, corre- 
spondence-stationery, or in any 
manner whatsoever, designed to 
promote or otherwise affect inter- 
state commerce, that it is the 
owner of or controls a hosiery 
mill or mills, or that the hosiery 
by it sold comes direct from 
manufacturer to purchaser, unless 
and until the respondent actually 
owns and operates, or directly and 
absolutely controls a factory or 
mill wherein is made any and all 
hosiery by it sold or offered for 
sale under such title or name, or 
by or through any advertisement 
or other representation of owner- 
ship of such a mill or factory.” 


San Angelo, Tex., Advertising 
Club Started 


The San Angelo, Tex., Advertising 
Club was formed at San Angelo, Texas, 
recently, following a joint meeting of 
the Lions and Kiwanis clubs which was 
addressed by Gurney Lowe, representa- 
tive of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 

W. Barnes, of the Reed Shoe 
Company, was elected president. Culber- 
son Deal was elected vice-president; Roy 
McKinney, secretary, and Dunman 
Perry, treasurer. 


Will Become ‘ > “Restaurant and 


Tea Room Journal” 

The Tea Room and Gift Shop, New 
York, will change its name to Restaurant 
and Tea_ Room Journal commencing 
with its January issue. At the same 
time the page size will be increased to 
nine inches by twelve inches. W. 
Baker is publisher. 


Hotel to Advertise Black 
Water Baths 


The New Rumsey Hotel, Westfield, 
N. Y., is planning an advertising cam- 
paign in newspapers of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. Black water medi- 
cinal baths are to be featured. The ad- 
vertising will be handled by the Finley 
H. Greene Advertising Agency, Buffalo. 
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Officers of Canadian Adver- 
tisers’ Association 


The board of directors of the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Advertisers, Inc., 
Toronto, now includes the following: 

. M. Mackay, Lever Brothers Ltd., 
Toronto; Robert Beattie, National Trust 
Co. Ltd., Toronto; G. R. Blackman, 
Monarch Knitting Company Ltd., Dunn- 
ville; E, F. Hetherington, Babcock- 
Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch Ltd., Galt; 
W. Macqueen, Channell  Ltd., 
Toronto; G. McGruther, The 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, and W. M. Robertson, General 
Motors of Canada Ltd., Oshawa. 

Thomas F. Kelly, The Hoover Com- 
pany Ltd., Hamilton, is president. Other 
officers are: Vice- presidents, G. L. Spry, 

The Huron & Erie Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, London; John Martin, Massey- 
Harris Co. Ltd., Toronto; E. H. Stan- 
nets, The Seaman Kent Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, and F. W. Johnson, Northern 
Electric Co. Ltd., Montreal and J. L. 
Davidson, Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. Florence E. Clotworthy 
continues as secretary. 


New Campaign Planned to 
Advertise Eastern Michigan 


The recreational resources of Eastern 
Michigan are to be advertised in a new 
campaign which will be conducted in 
1925. For this purpose an advertising 
fund of $100,000 will be raised. This 
quota, which is more than double the 
sum spent in 1924, was adopted at a 
joint meeting of the Northeastern Michi- 
gan Developraent Bureau and the East 
Michigan Tourist Association, Bay City. 

This fund will be pro-rated among 
4 seven counties in Eastern Michigan 
by H. William Klare, manager of the 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, who is chairman 
of the budget committee. 

D. Mihlethaler is president of the 
East Michigan Tourist Association and 
T. F. Marston is secretary-treasurer. 


G. T. Bryant with Meyer- 
Kiser Corporation 

George T. Bryant, for nearly five 
years director of sales of Robert H. 
Hassler, Inc., Indianapolis, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of sales of the 
Meyer-Kiser Corporation, an automobile 
financing organization, also of that city. 


Barnes Press Adds to Staff 

Walter H. Collins has joined the 
sales promotion department of the 
Barnes Press, New York. He _ will 
assist Henry W. Hart, who recently 
took charge of this department. Mr. 
art was formerly advertising man- 
ager of Hardman, Peck & Company. 


National Tea Company Sales 
The National Tea Company, Chicago, 
operating a chain of grocery stores in 
a and nearby towns, reports sales 
for ovember, 1924, of $3,630,690 as 


compared with $3,049,064 for November, 
1923. 
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USINESS is a_ consistent 

producer. Eighty per cent 

of contracts are renewals. A 

number of advertisers have used 

the magazine continuously since 
the first issue, in 1919. 


BUSINESS has the lowest rate 
in the business field — $3.43 per 
page per 1,000 circulation. Write 
for detailed information today. 








BUSINESS 


Second Boulevard - Detroit, Michigan 


Published monthly by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
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The Machinery 
of Organized “Truth-in- 
Advertising” Work 


M. H. Avram & Company, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 





New York, Dec. 9, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Would you kindly give me the sources 
where I can find the list of towns in the 

United States which have organized 
Better Business Bureaus. 

We wish to take the opportunity to 
thank you for all the valuable informa- 
tion your department has sent us on the 
many occasions we have asked your help. 

. Avram & Company, Inc. 
O. L. Britirant, 
Director of Economics. 


REQUESTS for information 
concerning the work of Better 
Business Bureaus and of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee come 
to us in such numbers that it 
seems advisable to us to outline 
basic facts pertaining to the or- 
ganized machinery of Truth-in- 
Advertising work. 

Printers’ Inx, of course, fol- 
lows the work of these organiza- 
tions with peculiar interest, since 
their collective origin traces back 
to the Printers’ INK Model Stat- 
ute. This Statute, which is now a 
law in twenty-three States, is di- 
rected against fraudulent advertis- 
ing and was first set forth by 
Printers’ INK in 1911 with the 
following statement: 

“We are against any law unless 
at the same time it is made some- 
body’s business to watch out for 
infractions of the law; to collect 
evidence and see that the case is 
pressed.” 

There are three distinct organ- 
izations closely allied in this work. 
The first is the National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, the 
second is the local Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, and the third is the 
National Better Business Commis- 
sion which is made up of the 
National Vigilance Committee and 
the Better Business Bureaus and 
Commissions throughout the coun- 
try. 
The National Vigilance Com- 
mittee has its headquarters at New 
York and is directed by William 
P. Green. Its work against un- 
truthful advertising, as its name 
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implies, is national in _ scope. 

There are now forty Better 
Business Bureaus. A list of the 
cities having Better Business 
Bureaus, and the names of the 
managers of these bureaus, fol- 
lows. 


Akron, Ohio—H. L. Baldensperger. 
Baltimore, Md.—Robert W. Test. 
Birmingham, Ala.—H. I. McEldowney. 
Boston, Mass.—Edward L. Greene. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—John N. Garver. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—Philip L. Baldwin. 
Cleveland, Ohio—Dale Brown. 
Columbus, Ohio—Karl T. Finn. 
Dallas, Tex.—Hugo Swan. 
Davenport, Ia.—Roy R. Fisher. 
Detroit, Mich.—Kenneth Barnard. 
Fort Wayne, Ind.—Robert M. Snyder. 
Fresno, Calif.—Edward Kanitz. 
Houston, Tex.—A. D. Collins. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—G. F. Olwin. 
Kansas City, Mo.—George M. Husser. 
Lima, Ohio—James Morton. 

Long Beach, Calif. —George F. Townsend. 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Ferris R. Miller. 
Louisville, Ky.—Ralph W. Bales. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Oscar H. Morris. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Paul R. Palmer. 
New York, Y.—H. J. Kenner. 
Oakland, Calif. —Elmer J. Hertel. 
Peoria, "Tll.—Roscoe Herget. 
Portland, Oreg.—Robert M. Mount. 
Providence, R. I.—Flint Grinnell. 
Richmond, Va.—H. G. Mitchell. 

San Diego, Calif.—Lewis J. Utt. 

San Francisco, Calif.—J. D. Allen. 
Scranton, Pa.—Berlin Boyd. 

Seattle, Wash.—George Kahin. 
Spokane, Wash.—Frank J. Zeorlin. 
Springfield, Mass.—Frank R. Black. 
Stockton, Calif.—Stanley M. Arndt. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Harry W. Riehl. 
Tacoma, Wash.—Harold Cosier. 
Toledo, Ohio—F. M. Wilson. 
Tulsa, Okla.—Alfred J. Graves. 
Washington, D. C.—-Howard M. Cool. 


* 

These bureaus, as it has already 
been indicated, are local in their 
scope of activity and they are 
financed by retailers, newspapers 
and other businesses in their 
communities. Usually, they are 
very closely associated with the 
advertising clubs in their cities. 

The National Better Business 
Commission is of fairly recent 
origin. The purpose of this or- 
ganization is to amalgamate all 
Truth-in-Advertising bodies into 
a unified group in order to pro- 
mote standardization in methods 
of organization and operation. 

The administration of the Na- 
tional Better Business Commission 
is now in the hands of a board of 
governors, of which five members 
are from the Better Business 
Bureau field, and two members 
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FIRST IN FICTION 
AMONG ALL WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


For the Eighth Consecutive Year 





Edward J. O’Brien, Literary Critic of the Boston 
Transcript, has recently published his annual review 
of the best short stories appearing in the magazines 


for the year 1924. 


For the eighth consecutive year, Pictorial Review far 
outranks all other magazines in the women’s field, and 
has been placed near the top among all magazines 
reviewed (forty-four (44) in number). 


Pictorial Review is credited with twenty-six (26) 
distinctive short stories; the second woman’s magazine 
with fourteen (14); the third woman’s magazine 
with fourteen (14), the fourth woman’s magazine 
with eleven (11); the fifth woman’s magazine with 


five (5). 


In the tabulation of distinctive stories of more than 
ordinary merit, Pictorial Review is credited with fif- 
teen (15) such stories, and no other woman’s magazine 
appears in this classification. 


In a further tabulation of distinctive stories of excep- 
tional merit, Pictorial Review is credited with eight 
(8) such stories, with no mention made of any other 
woman’s magazine. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


Largest Circulation of Any 
Women’s Magazine Selling at 15c 


Guaranteed Circulation 2,300,000 Average Monthly 


(95% Net Paid) 
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Facts About Japan 
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Japan’s trade with the United States exceeds that of 
all the South American countries combined. 


Over 95% of the Japanese people are literate and 
can be reached through the daily press. 


Japan Proper has a population of 60,000,000, con- 
centrated in an area slightly more than half the size 
of Texas. 


. Advertisers can cover the entire Empire through the 
columns of “The Quality Group” of Dailies, con- 
sisting of The Japan Advertiser, Jiji Shimpo, Hochi 
Shimbun, Tokyo Asahi, Osaka Asahi and Osaka Jiji. 


Combined Net Paid Circulation 2,662,000 Daily 


Special Representatives in America 


TRANS-PACIFIC ADVERTISING & SERVICE BUREAU, Inc. 


JoseEPpH P. Barry, Vice-President 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


- Circulation data and rates supplied for every publication 
in Japan. Over 200 Far Eastern publications on our lists. 
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are from the staff of the National 
Vigilance Committee. The pres- 
ent members of the board of 
governors are: William P. Green, 
of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee; Edward L. Greene, of the 
Better Business Commission of 
Boston; G. Ferris Olwin, of the 
Better Business Bureau of Indian- 
apolis; Fred M. Wilson, of the 
Better Business Conimission of 
Toledo; George S. Kahin, of the 
Better Business Bureau of Seattle, 
and Harry W. Riehl, of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of St. Louis. 
There is at present a vacancy on 
the board, due to the resignation 
of Kenneth Barnard from the 
staff of the Nationa! Vigilance 
Committee. 

The country is districted and 
the bureau men above named rep- 
resent specific districts. As al- 
ready mentioned, the big work of 
the National Better Business 
Commission, at present, is stand- 
ardizing the movement, that is, 
bringing all of the local bureaus 
and commissions up to certain 
recognized standards of organiza- 
tion and operation. These stand- 
ards were adopted at the Kansas 
City meeting of the organization 
in 1923. The committee on mak- 
ing standardization effective is 
composed of William P. Green, 
of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee, as chairman; Edward L. 
Greene, of Boston; Ferris R. 
Miller, of Los Angeles, and John 
N. Garver, of Buffalo.—t[Ed. 
PrINTERS’ INK. 


Hotel Features Old Time 
Mode of Travel 


The old time horse and carriage as 
a means of travel is the _sentimental 
appeal which the advertising of the 
Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va., has 
found it advantageous to employ. 
“Traveling at a jog trot you learn the 
traditions of Virginia Hot Springs,” is 
the caption used, beneath which appears 
a silhouette illustration of a brougham 
being drawn by two prancing horses. 
The copy points out that because of 
this slow means of travel the visitor is 
enabled better to observe the scenery 
and the points of interest. 


American Tire Appoints 
E. L. Schmock 


E. L. Schmock has been appointed 
sales manager of fhe American Tire 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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Kendall Mills Handle Cotton 
from Bale to Consumer 


The Kendall Mills, Inc., Boston, is 
one of the largest manufacturers of 
hospital supplies and_ similar cotton 
products in the United States, accord- 
ing to Henry P. Kendall, president of 
the company, who summarized the com- 
pany’s history on the occasion of a 
recent stock issue. 

The present company was organized 
last November and is the consolidation 
of three cotton mills in the South and 
two bleaching and finishing plants in 
New England. Cotton from the bale is 
manufactured into unbleached cloth, 
bleached and merchandised, branded, 
trade-marked and distributed directly to 
the consumer. The products include 
absorbent gauze, bandages, surgical 
dressings, absorbent cotton, cheesecloth, 
bunting and muslin, most of which are 
sold under the advertised ‘‘Curity” 
trade-mark. 


“Western Display Journal” 
Starts Publication 


The Western Display Journal, a 
magazine of retail merchandising, com- 
menced publication with a December 
issue at Los Angeles, Calif. The 
Western Display Journal Company is 
the publisher. Henry E. Young is gen- 
eral manager; B. B. Ewing, treasurer, 
and H. L. Werner, editor. 


George E. Daniels with 
Locomobile 


George E. Daniels, formerly head of 
the Daniels Motor Car Company, has 
been elected vice-president and general 
manager of the Locomobile Company 
of America, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 
a_ subsidiary of Durant Motors, Inc. 
He succeeds Edwin B. Jackson, re- 
signed. 


H. E. Mitchell with 
Thos. Cusack 


Harcourt E. Mitchell, formerly sales 
manager at Los Angeles for the Foster 
and Kleiser Company, outdoor advertis- 
ing, has been appointed local sales man- 
ager of the Thos. Cusack Company, at 
New York. 


Buys Augusta, Kans., 
“Gazette” 


The Augusta, Kans., Gazette, has 
been purchased from W. K. Leathercock 
by Burns Hegler. Mr. Hegler recently 
was general manager of the Wichita 
Falls, Tex., Record-News. 


L. C. MacGlashan Joins 
Oakland Motor 


L. C. MacGlashan has joined the ad- 
vertising department of the Oakland 
Motor Car Company, Pontiac, Mich., 
as assistant advertising manager. 
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A Threatened Law Suit 


Sent ApveRTISING AGENCY 
Cuicaco, Iti. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am going to sue you—I am going 
to sue you for a big sum of money, 
which you owe me. I really don’t know 
the exact amount but you have taken 
two solid hours of my sleep from me 
last night. I came home—did not get 
to bed until one o’clock, having been 
to a big meeting of the Cheese Dealers 
Association. 

Then I began reading your Printers’ 
Inx of November 27. I started with 


the first article in the book “We Get 
Better Salesmen with Fewer Inter- 
views” and it was just three when I 


finished reading the Chicago Tribune 
ad on the back cover of your book. 

As a matter of fact, you should be 
sued not only for the two hours loss of 
sleep which your book caused me, but 
also because you made your PRINTERS’ 
Ink so confoundedly interesting that I 
could not very well put the book down 
until it had been read from cover to 
cover. 

Gee, what a full grown “man” Print- 
Frs’ INK is today. I have every copy 
of your book for the past nineteen years, 
so I am somewhat of a veteran, and 
nineteen years have given me a regular 
weekly Printers’ INK reading habit. 

I don’t know where to begin praising 
this week’s issue—it is everything which 
is splendid, and twenty years from now, 
I will be able to tell you that I have 
read your “Monthly” beginning with its 
first issue. 

Remember, you owe me two hours 
much needed sleep. 

SEHL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Ortro N. FranxKrFort. 


F this case comes to trial we 

shall insist upon the Cheese 
Dealers Association being made 
co-defendants. Our correspondent 
does not state whether cheese was 
merely talked about or.also eaten 
in the form of Welsh Rarebit at 
the meeting. °- 

Keeping a reader awake is one 
of the most complimentary crimes 
of which an editor can possibly be 
accused. We accept with gratitude 
the accusation of being at least 
partly responsible for a reader’s 
wakefulness in those dusky hours 
friendliest to sleep. 

Eighteen members of the edi- 
torial staff in the home office and 
our branch offices aid and abet 
us in this work of making a pub- 
lication which has kept at least 
one reader awake at night. They 
keep in close touch with new 
merchandising and advertising 


plans and go for their material to 
the men who are actually doing 
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the things which are making sales 
history. In order that we may 
carry the news of merchandising 
developments in every part of the 
country, we are in continual touch 
with thirty-one active correspon- 
dents in the following cities: 


Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Springfield, Mass., Baltimore, Rock 
Island, Ill., Chattanooga, Richmond, 
Louisville, Kansas City, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Me., 
Salt Lake City, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, Toronto, Montreal, Cleve- 
land, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Birming- 
ham, Houston, Dallas, Grand Rapids, 
Tuscaloosa, Toledo and Atlanta. 


On behalf of all our editors, 
contributors and special correspon- 
dents we thank our reader who 
found their work sufficiently in- 
teresting to keep him awake.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


New Yeast Markets for Old 


Speaking of the situation in the bak- 
ing industry recently, Julius Fleisch- 
mann, president of The Fleischmann 
Company, said: 

“The outlook for 1925 with us is 
very encouraging. There is a marked 
tendency in the United States to do 
away with home baking and to use 
baker’s bread. This falling off in home 
baking has hurt our business in that 
line to some extent, but it has been 
practically made up by our ‘eat a cake 
of yeast’ campaign, which has _in- 
creased about 100 per cent over 1923. 

“The Fleischmann Company is sup- 
plying 30,000 bakers and 250,000 grocers 
daily with yeast and the demand is 
increasing all the time.” 


Plan 1925 Campaign on 


Southern Highway 

Fred G. Ward, of Brunswick, Ga., 
secretary of the South Atlantic High- 
way Association, reports that this 
organization is planning to spend be- 
tween $25,000 and $50,000 next year 
in advertising the South Atlantic 
Coastal Highway for motor travel to 
and from the South. 


Seymour-Hill, Inc., New 
Advertising Service 

W. W. Hill and Cecil Seymour, who 
formerly conducted their own advertis- 
ing photographic services at New York, 
have combined their businesses in a 
new company which will be known as 
Seymour-Hill, Inc. 


Becomes the Cuneo Press, Inc. 

The Cuneo-Henneberry Company, 
Chicago, co-incident with a new stock 
issue, has changed its name to The 
Cuneo Press, Inc. The present man- 
agement continues in control. John F 
Cuneo is president. 
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Like the Irishman who had just heard 
of Steve Brodie’s famous leap: 
‘‘ Anny one can jump off the Brooklyn 
Bridge,’’ said he, ‘‘I thot you said 
he jumped over it.’’ 

Well, many kinds of salt will pour 
in dry weather, but Morton’s a/wways 
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When it rains —it pours 











pours. Even “whenit rains, it pours.”’ 

For a good many years now, it has 
been our pleasure and privilege to help 
the Morton Salt Company spread the 
news. And, judging from one thing and 
another, several million housewives 
seem to have been properly impressed. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Clients We serve 


American Chair Company 
“*Merikord”’ Fibre Furniture 
American Stationery Company 
Personal Stationery 
Baker-Vawter Company 
Office Systems and Equipment 
Bendix Brake Co. 

Bendix Mechanical 4-Wheel Brakes 
California Fruit Exchange 
Deciduous Fruits 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Company 
Marine Supplies 
Cornell Wood Products Company 
Wall-Board 
The Cudahy Packing Company 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Davenport Bed Makers of America 
Davenport Beds 
Ditto, Incorporated 
Duplicating Machines and Supplies 
Fibopak Company 
Containers for Fruits and Vegetables 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Clothing 
Harvey Spring and Forging Company 
““RideRite’’ Automobile Springs 


The Holt Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


“Caterpillar” Tractors 
Ingersoll Redipoint Company 
Redipoint Pencils 
Marshail-Wells Company 
Hardware and Household Specialties 
Morton Salt Company 
Salt 


Northwestern Yeast Company 
Baking Yeast - Yeast Foam Tablets 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Company 
Paints and Varnishes 
Racine Horseshoe Tire Company 
Horseshoe Tires 
Serrell Electric Appliance Company 
* Electric Ranges 
Signal Shirt Company 
Work Shirts and Overalls 
Sun Oil Company 
Sunoco Lubricants and Petroleum Products 
West Bend Aluminum Company 
Aluminum Ware 
Western Clock Company 
Big Ben - The Westclox Family 
Western Fruit Jobbers Association 
Fruits and Vegetables 
Wheary Trunk Company 
Wheary Wardrobe Trunks 
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Paving the Way 


for the Salesman 


These Manufacturers Find That Advance Advertising to the Retailer 
Makes Selling Easier 


By G. A. Nichols 


66 E have really done very 
little to prepare the way 
for our salesmen,” William B. 
Remington, sales manager of 
Huyler’s, New York, remarks to 
PrinTERS’ INK. “However, we 
propose to follow a better policy 
in this respect in the near future.” 
Mr. Remington refers to spe- 
cific advertising matter notifying 
the trade directly of forthcoming 
visits by his representatives. If 
he were discussing the proposi- 
tion in its broad sense he would, 
of course, say Huyler’s does pre- 
pare the way for its salesmen. 
This firm advertises. The qual- 
ity of its goods is established and 
recognized. When a_ Huyler 
salesman calls upon a prospect he 
by no means lacks for back- 
ground. He has plenty of it. 
Yet, here we have the Huyler 
sales manager recognizing and 
admitting the need for some 


definitely and clearly defined 
tie-up between the individual 
salesman and _ the «- individual 


dealer. Or perhaps it would be 
better to say he sees the need of 
identifying the salesman with the 
company’s general advertising in 
such a way that the advertising 
is brought to bear upon the 
salesman’s specific needs. 
Advertising, when you come 
to give it its proper place in the 
selling scheme, is really designed 
primarily to prepare the wey for 
the salesman. When it produces 
a condition of consumer accep- 
tance for an article or a line, it 
may be said to have functioned 
ideally from the standpoint of 
envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary for the salesman. 
It has created a sympathetic in- 
terest, a willingness to be sold 
and even, in some cases, a de- 
mand. With this as a founda- 
tion, the salesman works under 
conditions directly the opposite 
of those encountered by the man 
who goes out on the so-called 
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“cold turkey” canvass, the mak- 
ing of which is just about the 
hardest kind of work that can be 
imagined. 

But there ought to be some 
definite connection through which 
the salesman can identify himself 
directly with the good-will thus 
created. Manufacturers are fash- 
ioning their selling plans accord- 
ingly. They find the principle is 
substantially the same whether 
the selling be done by a person 
or by a catalogue. The flesh and 
blood salesman and the catalogue 
can do their best when they are 
preceded by some sort of fore- 
runner. 


HOW ADVERTISING FITS IN 


The basis for any successful 
system of preparing the way for 
the salesman must be a _ con- 
sistent, vigorous and _ persistent 
advertising campaign, according 
to R. D. Keim, general sales man- 
ager of E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

“Moreover,” says Mr _ Keim, 
“what the company is doing in 
the way of general advertising 
should be merchandised in full 
detail to the retailers. In other 
words, it is not enough to do a 
good job in behalf of the re- 
tailer and then trust wholly to 
the approval of your own con- 
science for your reward. You 
have to make sure that the dealer 
knows exactly what you have 
done and are doing. The only 
way to see that he knows this is 
to tell him so yourself—not very 
modest, perhaps, but resultful, 
nevertheless. It is our idea that 
such advertising, adequately mer- 
chandised at regular intervals, 
supplies our sales staff with ample 
advance publicity. It keeps the 
name of Squibb before the dealer 
in such a way that it seems per- 
fectly natural to him to be vis- 
ited by a Squibb salesman almost 
any time. 

“In our house publication, the 
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‘Squibb Message,’ which we send 
without charge monthly to re- 
tail druggists and their assistants 
throughout the United States, we 
outline all the steps we are tak- 
ing to help them sell our products. 
We tell the pharmacists about 
the advertising we have done and 
what we are going to do on 
various groups of Squibb goods. 
This year, for example, we have 
strongly featured Squibb’s - den- 
tal cream in our advertising and 
this is given particular attention 
in all the advance notices in our 
publication. 

“Speaking of preparing the 
way, we believe in practicing this 
principle in our own organization. 
Several months before our ad- 
vertising campaign on _ dental 
cream started we supplied port- 
folios to our representatives giving 
full details of the plan. Similar 
portfolios were given to news- 
paper representatives throughout 
the country. 

“October 4th was the opening 
date of Squibb Week. To enable 
our salesmen to sell the retail 
druggist on this idea and thus 
make for its complete success we 
supplied each man with a port- 
folio of all the Squibb Week ad- 
vertising. This was done three 
months before October so that 
everybody might know what was 
going to happen and conduct him- 
self accordingly. Whenever we 
formulate any special advertising 
campaign we always send out to 
the entire retail and wholesale 
drug trade an attractively illus- 
trated broadside. This advance 
notice of our advertising is 
mailed about sixty days before 
the campaign starts so as to in- 
sure as high a per@eéntage of dis- 
tribution for Squibb products as 
possible. All such broadsides and 
similar matter are sent out direct 
from the home office of our com- 
pany and are handled by the pro- 
motion and publicity department 
under the direction of the sales 
department. Thus we correlate as 
closely as possible our sales and 
advertising activities. 

“We also go extensively into 
the preparation of window dis- 
plays, but invariably make it a 
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The 
Complete 
Newspaper 


With exceptional news re- 
sources— The Associated 
Press, The United Press, 
The City News, the Sub- 
urban News and its own 
staff of reporters and 
correspondents,—T he 
New York TELEGRAM- 
MAIL is a thoroughly com- 
plete Newspaper, spark- 
ling, attractive, brilliant. 


High class Evening circu- 
lation,—219,488 Net Paid 
A. B. C. statement Septem- 
ber 30, 1924,—approxi- 
mately 98% metropolitan 
distribution. 


The great proportion of the 
distribution of the New 
York TELEGRAM. 
MAIL is after 12 noon to 
homeward-bound readers. 


The New Pork 
Celegram 
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EVENING MAIL 


Publication Office 
73 Dey St., New York 


Eastern Representative 

DAN A. CARROLL 

110 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Western Representative 
J. E. LUTZ 
Tower Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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rule that such displays are fur- 
nished to retail druggists only 
with special offers on our prod- 
ucts. We do not send out window 
display matter promisculously 
because of the large adver- 
tising expense involved and 
because when sent that way it is 
not properly appreciated by the 
dealer. We want it used with 
discretion and to the advantage of 
both the dealer and ourselves. In 
telling the dealer about the display 
material, however, we say to him 
that the salesman, when he calls, 
will show and demonstrate it. 
This gives the salesman some 
highly valuable advance notice 
and starts the process of inducing 
the dealer to stock the goods 
which the special displays are de- 
signed to sell.” 

The plan briefly outlined here 
by Mr. Keim shows the most im- 
portant process in making the 
salesman’s path straight. Prom- 
inent sales managers tell Print- 
ERS’ INK that the failure of other 
good general advertising cam- 
paigns to function in this respect 
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as does Squibb is due to incor- 
rect visualizing of the selling 
process as a whole, with the 
salesman the central figure in the 
picture. Advertising is regarded as 
one thing and actual physical sell- 
ing as another, whereas they are 
one and the same. Sometimes the 
printed part of the advertising 
process gets the most prominence 
and again the other part. 


WHAT OF DIRECT TIE-UPS? 


All of this is good enough in 
a general way. But how about 
the direct tie-up? Should the 
salesman’s visit to the jobber or 
the retail store be heralded by 
an advance notice, giving the ex- 
act or approximate date of his 
coming? 

The Narrow Fabric Company 
of Reading, Pa., answers these 
questions strongly in the af- 
firmative. 

“We try to prepare the way for 
our salesmen,” says H. M. Fry, 
secretary of the Narrow Fabric 
Company, “by methods which 
we think will serve them to the 
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Covers Omaha 
Like the Sunshine 


There are 50,500 families in 
Omaha. (U. S. Census, 1924.) : 


The paid circulation of the 
World-Herald in Omaha for 
November, 1924, averaged 
49,130 on week days and 
45,265 on Sundays. 


Out of the 50,500 families 
living in Omaha, 1,260 can’t 
read English, leaving 49,240 
families who can read the | 
World-Herald. | | 





TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION 
November, 1924 


Daily 105,293 Sunday 102,870 
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best advantage under conditions as 
we find them at the time. We 
think it is a good idea to keep 
the dealer reminded at intervals 
that the salesman is not forget- 
ting him. One considerably used 
plan of doing this is to have the 
salesman write a letter regret- 
ting his inability to call on the 
dealer sooner than two or three 
weeks from that date as the case 
may be. He encloses some at- 
tractive samples with current 
prices suggesting that these num- 
bers doubtless will prove interest- 
ing for current requirements. If 
the dealer needs some of the 
goods right away, will he kindly 
mail his order in to the house? 
Or if he prefers he can wait till 
the salesman arrives, and so on. 

“In other cases the letter is 
sent from the office saying that 
the salesman will make his call 
on a certain date and suggesting 
that the dealer look over his 
stock of our line of goods so as 
to get an idea of his probable re- 
quirements.” 

Another resultful idea applied 
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by the Narrow Fabric Company 
is the sending out of a printed 
form for the dealer to use in 
stock-taking and_ stock-keeping. 
The form is laid out in such a way 
that it can become a permanent 
daily stock record. And, most 
important of all, from the com- 
pany’s standpoint, it is also a daily 
reminder of the store’s needs in 
Narrow Fabric goods. Along 
with the form is sent a letter 
notifying the dealer that Mr. 
Jones will be in the store on such 
and such a date to discuss with 
him the matter of his seasonal 
requirements. This form is wel- 
comed by the dealer because it is 
useful to him. It also is highly 
useful to the company in an ad- 
vertising sense. But that does 
not worry the dealer any. 

Mr. Fry thoroughly agrees with 
Mr. Keim of the Squibb company 
in his estimate of the effective- 
ness of general advertising, 
properly merchandised of course, 
as a means of helping the sales- 
man. The Narrow Fabric’s gen- 
eral campaign is supplemented by 
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The Sun Is Supreme 


In Radio 


The New York Sun publishes more 
Radio advertising than any other New 
York newspaper—morning, evening or 
Sunday. 


The Sun published more Radio adver- 
tising during the month of November 
than any other New York newspaper— 
more each single month of 1924, and 
more for the eleven months of the year. 


The Sun’s Radio Section for Saturday, 
December 13th, consisted of 48 pages— 
the largest in its history. It carried 
34,480 agate lines of advertising, a 
greater amount than was ever published 
in a single issue of any newspaper. 


The Sun Radio Magazine was the first 
newspaper Radio Magazine, and it has 
maintained leadership ever since. It 
leads all others in interest, in general 
Radio news, in programs, in technical 
information, in both local and national 
advertising, and in all other respects. 


There is only one 
BEST—The Saturday Sun 
RADIO section is IT. 
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a constant succession of trade let- 
ters and other circular advertising 
matter. Owing to the nature of 
the company’s products it is prac- 
ticable to enclose samples with 
a good part of these advertising 
pieces, the result being that the 
salesman often finds on his ar- 
rival that his prospect already is 
acquainted in a way with the 
new items. Frequently the sales- 
man is greeted by some such re- 
mark as: “Oh, yes; I had a letter 
from the house last week calling 
attention to your new No. 4981. 
I liked it so well that I filled out 
the order card which came with 
the sample and mailed it to the 


factory. You don’t mind, do 
you?” 
The salesman does not mind, 


inasmuch as he gets credit for the 
business thus created. In most 
cases, moreover, this order which 
the dealer has sent by mail was 
merely opening the way for a 
larger order which the salesman 
takes then and there. This is pre- 
paring the way in a fashion that 
really counts for something in 
the direction of definite and direct 
results. 


LIFE SAVERS’ PLAN 


Salesmen representing Life Sav- 
ers, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y.,, 
always notify jobbers approxi- 
mately seven days in advance of 
any visit. For this purpose they 
use folders bearing a_ halftone 
reproduction of one of the com- 
pany’s advertising automobiles. 

“Most of our salesmen,” ex- 
plains M. B. Bates, of the Life 
Savers Company, “operate these 
advertising automobiles in travel- 
ing from town to town and call- 
ing upon their trade. The body 
of the car is distinctive in itself, 
being a mammoth reproduction 
of a package of Life Savers. In 
it the salesman has a full assort- 
ment of the company’s advertising 
matter, which it uses to help the 
retailer increase his business. 

“The cars, rather spectacular, 
of course, have a clean-cut iden- 
tity all their own that attracts 
considerable attention. Hence, 
when a jobber receives one of 
the folders bearing a picture of 
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the advertising car he can tell its 
origin at a glance. On the folder 
are blank spaces for the salesman 
to fill in the anticipated time of 
his arrival in the town. Refer- 
ence is made also to highlights 
of current sales and advertising 
work. As a general thing the 
folders are addressed in advance 
by us at the central office. The 
salesman then can fill them in and 
mail them at the proper time. 
The salesman also has a stock of 
the folders with him on the road 
which he can address personally 
if occasion requires. 

“The clerical labor involved in 
the Life Savers plan of notifying 
jobbers about the salesman’s com- 
ing is comparatively small. After 
a man has become familiar with 
his territory, it is easy for him 
to map out his itinerary for a 
couple of weeks in advance with 
a reasonable degree of accuracy. 
But if, through the force of cir- 
cumstances, he is_ obliged to 
change his plans in any way he 
can mail the folders himself with 
good results.” 


SIMPLE SYSTEMS NEEDED 


A number of companies, in- 
cluding Lever Brothers Co., of 
Cambridge, Mass., tell Prinrtk&rs’ 
InK they find it almost impossible 
to attempt, from the headquarters 
office, to keep dealers informed 
of the salesman’s approach. In 
a large organization the book- 
keeping necessary to do the job 
accurately (if it is not done ac- 
curately it had best not be done 
at all) impresses the management 
as being difficult and involved. 
When the companies start in with 
an advance announcement plan, 
however, they usually discover 
the administration of it means 
no more additional work than can 
be handled by the present clerical 
force in the sales department. If 
the salesmen are allowed to take 
a hand in the matter, as is done 
by Life Savers, Inc., there seldom 
are any complications or difficul- 
ties. 

Life Savers, Inc., thinks so 
much of the good results attained 
by its announcement folders that 
it is now working on a scheme to 
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produce them in more elaborate 
form. The new folders will be 
in colors and will contain space 
for considerably more detail in 
the salesman’s announcement to 
his trade. 

In ordinary detail sales work 
the Vick Chemical Co., of Greens- 
boro, N. C., has no established 
plan for giving advance publicity 
to its salesmen. It does, however, 
notify a jobber of the time when 
one of itsmen expects to be work- 
ing in his territory. Informed in 
advance, the jobber is able to 
make such plans for extending 
sales co-operation to the Vick 
representative such as he may 
deem advisable. 

But in special campaigns the 
company devotes some really se- 
rious attention to the matter. By 
special campaign is meant one, 
for instance, where the company 
has a group of salesmen doing 
detail work in connection with 
some out of the ordinary form of 
advertising, such as sampling or 
the use of intensive newspaper 
copy in competitive territory. In 
such a case, letters are sent to 
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jobbers and retailers telling them 
of the proposed campaign of ad- 
vertising and outlining the win- 
dow display and other selling ma- 
terial the company has prepared 
for the dealer. The approximate 
time of the salesman’s arrival is 
given in the letter and the dealer 
is informed that the salesman will 
have a special deal to offer which 
will be good only at the time of 
his call. This causes the customer 
to anticipate the salesman’s visit 
with more than the ordinary in- 
terest. 

A. T. Preyer, the Vick sales 
manager, attaches much importance 
to what he calls an “absent deal 
card.” A salesman working on 
one of the special selling cam- 
paigns just described naturally 
misses some dealers whom he 
has notified of his coming. The 
customer may be out of town, the 
buyer may be sick or any one of 
a number of things can happen. 
Each dealer thus missed is sent 
an “absent deal card” on which 
he is entitled to order the special 
deal which the salesman would 
have offered him had the proper 
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QUALITY and 
CLASS.... 


q@ “Class” counts every time in breeding 
horses as well as pups, and when applied to 
the purchasing power of an advertising me- 
dium it simply means the best there is. 


q@ By a painstaking and expensive system of 
elimination and selection we have gotten our 
subscribing clientele practically limited to the 
employing and contracting class. 


@ The class which buys, and what is equally 
important, pays for your goods. The class 
which is rated in the commercial agencies 
and which is an integral part of and has a 
definite place in the community which it 
serves. 


@ The purchases of plumbing and heating 
goods and equipment by this class of readers 
run into millions annually. 


@ “Class” always comes to the fore and 
quality counts. 
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Look This Way~* 


Every normal boy would give almost 
anything he has to possess a good 
radio set. Many of them work and 
save for that purpose. And fathers 
buy radio sets as much for the chil- 
dren as for themselves. 
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connection been made. The card 
never is sent until after a sales- 
man has actually visited the store 
in an effort to make the sale per- 
sonally and has been prevented 
through inability to see the proper 
party. If this latter provision 
were not in force there might pos- 
sibly be a certain temptation on 
the part of the salesmen to cover 
a portion of their territories by 
proxy—or, in other words, to do 
a considerable part of their sell- 
ing through the cards and be able 
to pile up bigger sales totals within 
a given time. 

The absent deal cards are 
strong sales-getters. The special 
advertising sent in advance has a 
good effect in producing condi- 
tions favorable to a sale. And the 
visit of the salesman, even though 
he may not meet the customer, 
has also a strong influence in 
bringing about the sale. 

The Andrew Jergens Co., of 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of toilet 
soaps and perfumes, is among the 
considerable number of manufac- 
turers who believe that a simple 
dignified announcement of the 
salesman’s coming is the best way 
of handling this matter. The no- 
tice the Jergens salesman sends 
to his trade is a printed form on 
an ordinary Government postal- 
card. It informs the customer 
that the salesman expects to call 
on him at a certain time. The 
salesman endeavors then to visit 
the customer on the exact date he 
mentions, but if he is prevented 
from doing so he can take com- 
fort in the thought that he has 
made no definite appointment. 

The company regards the sys- 
tem as .more than worth while. 
The dealer, for example, may soon 
be needing some of the Jergens 
products and be about to send in a 
modest order by mail. Mean- 
while, the postal-card announce- 
ment of the forthcoming visit of 
the salesman is received. The 
dealer waits, the result usually be- 
ing that he thereby purchases 
more merchandise than he would 
have in the first place. The sales- 
man can go over his stock with 
him and make constructive selling 
suggestions which cause him to 
buy more heavily. 
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Arrer all, from the advertiser's point of view, 
isn’t this the primary function of a retail business 
publication—to interpret to the retail merchant, 
in terms of his own business, the product of the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler? Of course it is. 


And isn’t it also an equally valuable function of 
the publication to interpret to the manufacturer 


the aims and ideals of the merchant? This is also 
- self evident. 


So far we agree. Now then, here’s something on 
which over 13,500 subscribers agree: that the 
Boot and Shoe Recorder serves as interpreter in 
the retail shoe industry as no other publication 
does—or can. The circulation of the Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, greater than its nearest compet- 
itor by more than 5,000, is the result— and 
proof—of this fact. 


The Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Your Church Buys— 


Adding and Addressing Machines 
Automobiles, Tires, etc. 

Clocks, Cement, Cabinets 

Files, Office Equipment 
Hardware & Plumbing 

Furnaces & Furniture 

Kitchen Equipment 

Pianos, Organs, Instruments 
Rugs & Floor Covering 
Vacuum Cleaners & Brushes 


Does it Buy Your Product? 


























Place part of your 1925 appropriation in 
the magazine best fitted to sell this field. 


The EXPOSITOR 


The Minister’s Trade Journal 
Since 1899 
Out of 130 National Advertisers using 
religious papers 70 use the Expositor ex- 
clusively. 


F. M. BARTON CO. 
701-710 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


Chicago New York 
37 S. Wabash 17 W. 42nd St. 






































insert 


Tell your story to 
your trade via the 
magazine insert. We 
are laying out and 
printing inserts with 


a new selling power. 








Currier&s Harrorp L4 


Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal 6076 
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When a concern does its selling 
mainly or wholly through a cata- 
logue what advance announcing 
can it do to the general benefit of 
the selling proposition? It is only 
ordinary human nature for a re- 
tailer receiving a good-size cata- 
logue to leaf through it at least 
in a casual way out of curiosity 
if nothing else. He is interested 
in merchandise and buying be- 
cause they form two essential fea- 
tures of the process. through 
which he makes his living. The 
manufacturer or the jobber there- 
fore, who sends out a catalogue 
that is at all inviting need have 
little fear that it is going to be 
thrown aside without attention. 
In most cases also this casual 
leafing through causes the pros- 
pect to send in an order for mer- 
chandise. If this were not so, the 
firm selling goods by mail would 
have a difficult time of it. 


GETTING CATALOGUES READ 


But how is the manufacturer or 
jobber going to induce the cus- 
tomer actually to study and read 
his catalogue—the process that 
causes him largely to increase his 
buying ? 

Firms such as Butler Brothers, 
wholesalers of general merchan- 
dise, herald the arrival of each 
monthly catalogue through an in- 
genious combination of direct 
mail and publication advertising, 
Space is used in business papers 
well in advance of the catalogue’s 
arrival, with the object of causing 
the dealer to be on the lookout 
for it. The advertisements usu- 
ally contain large illustrations of 
the book, the cover always being 
available for purposes of illustra- 
tion before the book itself is 
printed. This is followed up by 
filled-in form letters calling the 
customer’s attention to the coming 
catalogue and referring him to 
specific merchandise offerings of 
particular interest at the time. 

After a retailer has received a 
few copies of the catalogue, an- 
nounced in this manner, he gets 
well enough acquainted with it to 
regard it with out-of-the-ordinary 
interest when it arrives. As the 
educational campaign progresses 
month by month he comes at 
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GRAPHTC 


“a friendly newspaper” 


New York’s Evening Net Paid 
Tabloid Newspaper Circulation 


NOW 3 MONTHS OLD NOW OVER 110,000 


In three months The Graphic has attracted 
an amazing host of friends. More than 1,000 
letters daily are received from readers prais- 
ing The Graphic, its policies and friendliness. 


Analysis of residential locations of 2,000 
of these letter writers places them in neigh- 
borhoods where average annual expenditures 
per family range from $2,500 to $7,000. 


PUBLISHED AT 25 CITY HALL PLACE, 
NEW YORK 
Telephone FRANKLIN 3900 


William E. Severn 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Prudden, King & Prudden 


Chicago ..........cssscceccceecccscccccscccees hoger Bldg. 
Ee ee ete Room 8, 53 Devonshire Street 
ri ewes nee eRe REESE Arthur Metz, 514 Leary Bldg. 
Los Angeles.............-- Fred L. Hall, San Fernando Bldg. 


San Francisco.........----seeeee- Fred L. Hall, Sharon Bldg. 
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OVO VOI OO NON AGAS) 


I Recommend 
this Man 


to any agency that can 
use an executive with ex- 
ceptional creative ability. 


He is my Advertising Manager, but 
is anxious to return to agency work. 
His experience has been thorough, 
covering retail and wholesale selling, 
merchandising, and advertising in 
several fields. With us he has im- 
mediate supervision of our extensive 
national advertising and merchan- 
dising work. 


I grade this man “A” in every par- 
ticular, and will be delighted to 
correspond with any agency execu- 
tive who might have a position 
where his ability can be demonstrat- 
ed—and properly recompensed. 


President 
National Advertiser. 
Box 201, care of Printers’ Ink. 


TAnaMAMmomoAmomomonoamamad 














SELL IT WITH 
PRINTING 


DURING 1925 


Simple, inexpensive forms 
of planned printed matter 
will produce astonishing 
results. Let us explain. 


THE SUN PRINTING HOUSE 


Broad Street at Erie Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 


Specialists on Advertising Literature 
Since 1880 
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length to anticipate the catalogue’s 
arrival with some degree of eager- 
ness, and then the selling opera- 
tion, so far as his business is 
concerned, may be said to have 
started in real earnest. 

Of course, no retailer gives a 
catalogue all the attention it may 
merit, no matter how thoroughly 
it may have been advertised to 
him in advance. But, for that 
matter, neither does he use a sales- 
man to the latter’s capacity. The 
proposition is one calling for con- 
tinuous educational advertising 
activity in both respects and prob- 
ably always will. This, how- 
ever, is one of the considerations 
that make merchandising such a 
thrilling pursuit. You never know 
exactly what is going to happen 
and no matter how much you ac- 
complish in a selling way, there 
always is so much more to be 
done that, comparatively speak- 
ing, you feel you have done noth- 
ing at all. 


New Accounts with Providence 
Agency 

The advertising account of the 
Colonial Brass Company, Middleboro 
Mass., manufacturer of Silver-Tone 
radio antenna, has heen placed with 
Danielson & Son, advertising agency, 
Providence, R. I. 

This agency also has been appointed 
to direct the account of the Walker 
Webbing Company, Providence, manu- 
facturer of cameo notions. 


Polk Miller Account for 
Richmond Agency 


The Polk Miller Drug Company, 
Richmond, Va., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city. A 
newspaper campaign is planned in a 
number of cities on Sargeant’s dog 
remedies. 


Porter-Eastman-Byrne Add to 
Staff 


B. I. Butler and Gerald S. Schreiner, 
formerly with the J. Roland Kay Com- 
pany, Chicago, advertising agency, have 
joined the Porter-Eastman-Byrne Com- 
pany, of that city, as account executives. 





Increase in Canadian 
Population 


Canada’s present’ population is 9.- 
226,740, as compared with 8,788,483 in 
1921, according to an estimate of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Are You Sening 
Or Running 
A Memory Course? 


ERE is a rather amusing instance that parallels “right 
smartly” some questioned phases of advertising. 
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A friend of mine was laboring with a memory course—the kind 
that you remember something, so you will then remember the’ 
things you want to remember. 

That is, provided you remember the something you are sup- 
posed to remember with. 
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Set 
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Names were this man’s steep grade. 


Recently, he was introduced to a prospect named Stubbs. 
Noticing that the prospect had a stub of a cigar in his mouth, he 
at once associated the two, as per memory course rule three, 
chapter four. 


The next time he met this prospect, he gaily called him Mr. Butts. 
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Every once in a while we have customers who want the pretty 
girl type of illustrations for their campaign. 


Be 
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They figure that they will first attract attention, and then the 
attentioner will forever afterwards associate the girl with the 
product, and so not thinking of any other girl, will totally 
debar other products. 

Sort of a memory memorizer. 
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Perhaps it’s so. 
We don’t know, never having had any experience with that 
calendar brand of advertising. 


nis 


Hy . : 
~ It has always been our belief that an advertising illustration 
Sais should illustrate the advertisement, and not some Atlantic 
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City Beauty Show. 
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If you have some such notion, you may find we also have 
other views that agree with yours. 
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UTHILE. AADVERTISING AGENC 


L. W. C. TUTHILL, Presidem 
1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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The Graduate Market 


Mr. Duke announces his gift of 
$12,000,000 to found a great 
University in the South. Mr. 
Eastman announces his gift of 
$15,000,000 to various educa- 
tional institutions. 


Big business men giving huge 
sums to help produce more big 
business men. 


Both Mr. Duke and Mr. East- 
man recognize the increasing 
importance of the college grad- 
uate in banking, insurance, rail- 
roads and business generally. 


If you care to reach the grad- 
uate market we can help you. 


A complete list 
of Alumni papers 
sent on request. 


Established 1913 


S. 





COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
503 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
37 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
314 KOERBER BLD., BERKELEY, CAL, 





Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Ave. 


New York 
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National Association of Adver- 
tising Teachers to Meet 
The National Association of Adver- 
tising Teachers will hold its annual 
meeting at Chicago on December 29, 30 
and 31. Professor Frederick E. Clark, 
Northwestern University, at a joint meet- 
ing which will be held with the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, will discuss 
“An Economic Criticism of Advertis- 
ing.”” This will be followed by “An 
Economic Defense of Advertising” which 
will be made by Professor George B. 
Hotchkiss, of New York University. 
A summary and appraisal of their re- 
marks will be made by Professor W. D. 
Moriarty, of the University of Wash- 
ington. <A general discussion will follow 
under the leadership of Paul T. Cher- 
ington, director of research, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, and _ Professor 
Morris A. Copeland, Cornell University. 
Other speakers and their subjects will 
include: Professor Harry R. Wellman, 
Dartmouth College, “The Theory of 
Advertising as Translated in 1924-1925 
Sales Plans’; Professor Hugh E. 
Agnew, New York University, ‘‘Stand- 
ard Terminology”; Mrs. Alta Gwinn 
Saunders, University of Illinois, a dis- 
cussion on the use of English by sales 
correspondents and copy writers; Pro- 
fessor E. J. Kilduff, “Business English 
as a Stepping Stone to Advertising,” 
and a round table discussion on mar- 
keting problems under the chairmanship 
of Professor H. R. Tosdal, of Harvard 

University. 


Canadian Campaign for 
Rideau Hall Coffee 


Gorman, Eckert & Company, Ltd., 
London, Ont., is conducting an adver- 
tising campaign on Rideau Hall coffee 
in Canadian publications. This cam- 
paign is directed by McConnell & 
Fergusson Ltd., advertising agency, also 
of that city. 


Joins F. A. D. Andrea, Inc. 


W. A. Hurd, formerly with the 
Western Electric Company, and more 
recently associate editor of Wireless 
Age, New York, has joined the mer 
chandising department of F. A. D. 
Andrea, Inc., radio manufacturer, also 
of that city. 


Baltimore Advertising Club 
Elects A. D. Marks 


Arthur D. Marks, publisher of the 
Baltimore American, has been elected a 
member of the board of governors of 
the Baltimore Advertising Club. He 
succeeds Howard L. Moris, resigned. 


“American Farming” Transfers 
H. A. Patterson 


Harold A. Patterson, who has been 
located in the New York office of Amer- 
ican Farming, has been transferred to 
the home office at Chicago. He will 
cover the territory west of Chicago. 
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The Baton Rouge, La., 
State Times 


is now represented in the national 
advertising field by 


The John Budd Company 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle 


THE STATE TIMES, under the ownership and manage- 
ment of Mr. Charles P. Manship, has been a dominant factor in 
the upbuilding and remarkable development of the present-day 
Baton Rouge. 

BATON ROUGE now has nearly fifty thousand people. 
It is an aggressive wide-awake metropolis, markedly prosperous, 
and growing along solid and permanent lines. 

The Standard Oil Company of Louisiana Refinery at Baton 
Rouge is the second largest in the world, employs more than 4,000 
men and has an annual payroll of over $7,000,000. 

Baton Rouge cleared 400 ocean-going cargoes last year, mak- 
ing it the seventh port in the United States. Many fine indus- 
tries—one rice mill of a daily capacity of 1,000 barrels, among 
others. 

And to every man and woman who lives in this fine city of 
beautiful homes and comfortable life, THE STATE TIMES, 
a splendid newspaper mechanically and editorially, is taking the 
national advertisers’ message. 
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Do the People 


You Wish to Reach 


Wear Shoes 
r 


F SO, and if they live in Los Angeles, they are 
i] readers of the Los Angeles Times, a fact proved 

over and over again by local shoe dealers, who 
use more space in The Times than in any other Los 
Angeles newspaper. 


Perhaps your customers can be more sharply de- 
fined than shoe-buyers. Perhaps they can be grouped 
as automobile owners, church-goers, people who pat- 
ronize the theatres, buyers of jewelry, office equip- 
ment, real estate, books, sporting goods, hardware, 
or building material! 


Perhaps they are people who live in hotels, invest 
in stocks and bonds, or buy agricultural implements! 


It makes little difference in Los Angeles who they 
are. If they have intelligence enough to read, they 
may be réached through Los Angeles’ dominating 
morning newspaper. In every class of advertising 
enumerated above, and in department store adver- 
tising and classified advertising, as well, the Los 
Angeles Times leads all other Los Angeles newspapers. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO., 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
360 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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How to Get Sales- 
men to Push the Biggest 
Profit Items 





(Continued from page 8) 
are not getting the results they 
should with an article. 

In the branch offices of Gibson- 
Snow, Inc., a daily record is kept 
of each customer’s purchases 
under each of the eighteen classi- 
fications. Allowances and deduc- 
tions for returned goods are 
credited on this card. When the 
card is filled for the month the 
totals are carried forward to a 
card which is a duplicate of the 
first except that it provides for 
monthly records only, for a four- 
year period. Then the card for 
the month is turned over to the 
salesman for his study. Certain 
recommendations regarding the 
customer are made by the sales 
manager at the time the card is 
given the salesman where these 
are necessary. 

The four-year record by cus- 
tomers which is kept in the office 
forms a valuable reference. It 
shows whether each individual 
customer is profitable to the house 
by dividing his total volume of 
business into the eighteen classi- 
fications, some of which, as has 
been shown, the wholesaler actu- 
ally handles at a loss. Inasmuch 
as the items which are unprofitable 
to the wholesaler usually are un- 
profitable for the retailer, this job- 
ber is always in a position to in- 
form retailers when their business 
is running too heavily to un- 
profitable items, a service which 
many retailers appreciate. 

In deciding whether or not to 


“take on a line that is offered, 


Gibson-Snow, Inc., studies what 
has been done with this line in 
other territories. The company 
writes to wholesalers in territories 
where the line has been introduced 
and finds out what results were ob- 
tained. It also investigates care- 
fully the size of the contract 
for advertising which the manu- 
jacturer has placed and other 
plans for pushing his product. In 
this way, it is able to de- 
termine in advance the probable 
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sales in its own territories and on 
these findings is based the guar- 
antee to its retailers. 

According to Mr. Evans, this 
plan of compensating salesmen 
has not only resulted in building 
up sales on the lines which, for 
various reasons the wholesaler 
wishes to push more than others, 
but it has had a tendency to make 
the salesmen real missionaries 
both for Gibson-Snow, Inc., and 
for the manufacturers it repre- 
sents. 

The amount of co-operation 
which the salesmen are constantly 
giving their retailers has not only 
helped the retailer build up his 
business, thereby sweiling the total 
volume for the territory, but it 
serves also to tie up the indi- 
vidual retailer more closely with 
the wholesaler, thus making for 
permanence of business: 

It also keeps the entire organi- 
zation on its toes and makes 
everyone conscious all the time of 
the value of certain lines to the 
business, as compared with others. 
In other words, the entire force, 
from managers to bookkeepers, is 
trained to think more in terms of 
profit to the house and permanence 
of the business than of rolling up 
large volumes of present business, 
regardless of its nature. 


RESULTS OF PLAN 


“When salesmen are paid on a 
basis of results secured,” Mr. 
Evans says, “they are not only 
much more inclined to follow in- 
structions but the jobber is in a 
better position to demand and 
secure proper co-operation. When 
this policy is followed it is sur- 
prising how much more anxious 
the men are to learn and in turn 
teach the retailer, realizing as they 
do that the more good merchants 
they call on the more money they 
will make. 

“Tt is our belief that the only 
possible way to put satisfactory 
selling methods into effect is to 
treat salesmen the same way we 
employers would expect to be 
treated were we in their place. 
There is not a jobber who would 
not and does not work harder 
and more intelligently when there 











SPEcIALIzZING in Community 
Advertising, and the campaigns 
of the Co-operative Marketing 
Associations. Reproductions of 
scores of current newspaper, 
magazine and trade paper ad- 
vertisements each of special in- 
terest to advertising men. Re- 
productions of posters, direct- 
mail pieces, etc. Articles on 
trade marks and trade names; 
copy problems; layouts. @ News 
of industrial development of 
the West; news of advertising 
agencies, publishers, printers, 
artists, etc., in territory cov- 
ered. Art features that are un- 
usual in the business magazine 
field, and much besides. Popu- 
lar in advertising centers all 
over the world. @ This is just 
the time to subscribe while 
copies of the January Annual 
Review number (approximately 
225 pages—out January 1st— 
containing directory of West- 
ern advertisers, advertising agen- 
cies, house organs, artists, etc. ) 
will be included in specially 
priced trial subscriptions. 6 mon. 
for $1+-18 months, $3 (reg- 
ular $3 a year). 


WESTERN 
ADVERTISING 


The“ SpotNews’’ Monthly Magazine 
56 Market St., San Francisco 











ATTENTION 
National Advertisers 


Our organization has men in 
practically every city and town 
prepared to distribute your cir- 
culars and advertising matter 
to homes and business houses. 
Reliable workers. Charges 
reasonable. For details write 


National Distributors Assn. 
5157 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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is a chance for better profits than 
if he knew that no matter how 
much or how little he did the 
profits would be the same. Sales- 
men are the same kind of human 
beings and if we are to expect the 
best results they must be treated 
as such.” 


Mail-Order Houses Stop Sales 
of Firearms 


Acting in the public interest, Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, Chicago, have 
discontinued the sale of all forms of 
firearms. 

“Our action in limiting the sale of 
firearms to officers of the law and 
finally discontinuing the sale of them 
altogether,” said Julius Rosenwald, 
chairman of the board, “is based on 
our desire to protect our good name 
and maintain the public good-will. We 
feel that the moral side of all og 
questions is the right side, not on 
cause we want to be right, but Saeue 
it is good business.” 

The Charles William Stores, New 
York, has also discontinued the sale of 
revolvers. E. S. Lyon, chairman of the 
finance committee of that organization, 
in commenting on this action, said: 

“We have always exercised extreme 
caution in the sale of pistols and re- 
volvers and we have only sold them be 
cause we felt that we were rendering 
our customers a service in providing re- 
liable firearms to responsible people for 
home and business protection. But now, 
as popular sentiment seems to be in 
favor of curtailing the sale of this class 
of merchandise wherever possible, we 
have discontinued the sale of pistols and 
revolvers.” 


New Jersey Newspapers 
Appoint Representatives 


The Asbury Park, N. J., Press and 
the Perth Amboy, N. J., News have ap- 
pointed Payne, Burns & Smith, Inc., 
and the G. Logan Payne Company as 
their newspaper advertising representa- 
tives. These appointments become —ef- 
fective January 1. 


MacLean Appoints Western 
Manager for Trade Papers 


R. A. Aymong, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Western manager in the United 
States of the business papers of the 
MacLean Publishing Company Ltd., 
Toronto. His headquarters will be at 
Chicago. 


Nustile Hosiery Account for 
Bellamy-Neff 


The Nustile Hosiery Mills, Philadel- 
phia, have placed their advertising 
account with the Bellamy-Neff Company, 
Chicago, advertising agency. Classified 

advertising in magazines is used. 
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cAnnouncement: 





y reader demand, 
starting its fifth year 
with the March issue 
released February 6th 


OllegeHumor 


will be published 
monthly 


300,000 Guaranteed 
A. B. C. 


average circulation 


for 1925 


GllegeHumor 


Chicago 
New York B. F. Provandie Los Angeles 
George W. Stearns Advertising Director Gordon Simpson 
Flatiron Bldg. 310 So. Michigan Ave. Chapman Bldg. 


Ashland 7329 Harrison 3433 Phone 827 — 408 
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Wishing You A New 
England Christmas 


New England had a Merry Christmas and will have a 
Prosperous New Year. 


Business conditions today are most favorable in New 
England. The 1925 outlook is unusually good. Since 
the election New England business men have made many 
plans for expansion to be executed during the ensuing year. 


New England retailers have done an excellent holiday busi- 
ness. Their optimism for the New Year is being reflected 
in the orders they are placing. 


1925 will be an ideal year for concentrated sales and ad- 
vertising drives in New England markets. Listed below 
are fifteen markets covered by newspapers which are the 
leaders in their territories. 


Your advertising in these newspapers will help you get a 
share of the business and prosperity that is now New 





England’s. 


Start using them now and this time next year 


will be a real Merry Christmas for you. 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Cir. over 12,079 A, B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 27,792 

Member A. B. C. 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 
Daily Circulation 22, 685. P. O.—2c copy 
Population 71,000, with suburbs 100, 000 


MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 
Net Paid Cir. 7,348 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 37,739, with suburbs 60,000 


BURLINGTON, VT.., _— ease 
Daily Circulation 12, 983 A. B. 

ember A. B. 
Population 22, 779, with suburbs 40,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., oo 
Net Paid Circulation 11,410 P.. ©. 
Member A. B. C. 

Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 16,627 A.B.C.—3e copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. §7ANDARD 
Daily Circulation 32,425 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160, 000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 21,154 P. O. 
Member A. B. C. 

Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 64,783 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 425,000 


ELE 
WORCESTER, MASS. QFEECRAM 
Daily Circulation 86,049 A. B. C. 
Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 25,711 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45, 229 A.B.C.—3ec cop: 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,00 000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. "42, 171: F.. ©. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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Labor 
Plans to Add Insurance 
to Banking 





BD pert oy labor is definitely 
entering the field of capitalism. 
Its success with the labor banks 
has stimulated a movement to en- 
ter into the insurance business. 

The recent convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
held in El Paso, went definitely 
on record in favor of entering the 
insurance business. The present 
membership of the Federation 
totals over 3,000,000 men and 
women. 

In his report to the executive 
council, Matthew Woll, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, stated that dur- 
ing 1923 the insurance companies 
collected over $2,000,000,000 in 
premiums. Although the Federa- 
tion has not as yet definitely com- 
mitted itself on the question of 
creating an insurance company, 
the convention approved Mr. 
Woll’s report. The executive 
council was instructed, in a res- 
olution on this subject, further to 
study the whole matter of in- 
surance and report to the 1925 
convention. 

Although a very small percent- 
age of our population now carries 
life insurance, the entrancé of the 
Federation into the field may re- 
sult in keen competition with the 
old line companies. A more inter- 
esting speculation, though, is the 
effect labor life insurance will 
have on the income that wildcat 
stock promoters now obtain from 
labor’s ranks, and even more in- 
teresting than these two possibil- 
ities is the alteration which may 
take place in labor’s attitude to- 
ward capital, as its use of cap- 
ital increases. 





Automotive Account for 
Oliver M. Byerly 


The Automobile Screw Products Com- 
pany, Cleveland has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Oliver M. Byerly, 
advertising ageft, also of Cleveland. 
The company plans to market a new 
product known as the Blossom Coinci- 
dental automobile lock. Business paper 
and direct mail advertising to automobile 
manufacturers will be used. 
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CIRCULATION 
CONCENTRATED 
WHERE 

YOU 

WANT 

IT! 


Evening Express 
Portland, Maine 


Its Portland circulation is equal to 
15 out of every 16 homes 


“A Truly Remarkable Coverage” 
Our Sunday Edition— 


The Sunday Telegram 


Has Largest Sunday Circulation 
East of Boston 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 





IGHTEEN of my thirty-eight 

years have been spent with 
an internationally known manu- 
facturing concern. The last eight 
as a sales executive. 


I completed a very thorough 
school education with a Hamilton 
Institute course. No matter what 
my ability or accomplishments, 
my present connection does not 
offer possibilities that satisfy my 
ambitions. 


I have had a wide and diver- 
sified selling experience on big 
things with big people. I am not 
only a natural but a trained 
executive; strong, quick, active 
and an indefatigable worker. 

I will take hold of an impor- 
tant position the first year for 
$5,000.00, provided there is a 
$25,000.00 position which’! can 
get if I earn it. 


Address “‘N.,”’ Box 200, Care of 
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Organized For several rea- 
Labor’s Need $°"S the adver- 
tising campaign 
for undertaken 
Advertising by the United 
Mine Workers of America in 
Iowa is more significant than it 
may appear to be on the surface. 
These Iowa miners are financing 
a campaign out of their own 
pockets, asking the people of the 
State to buy coal mined at home 
in order that the miners may have 
steadier work and a better chance 
to earn a decent living. So far 
they have been without any- great 
amount of co-operation from the 
operators of the mines, but the 
miners are going ahead with their 
advertising. 
Just as soon as someone sells 
the labor unions of this country 
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on the fact that they have a very 
real and vital interest in the dis- 
tribution of the goods that they 
help produce the source of a great 
volume of new advertising will 
have been tapped. Advertising 
men love to speculate as to where 
the new advertisers are coming 
from. Why is it not thoroughly 
logical to expect that among the 
labor unions advertisers of im- 
portance may be developed? Are 
there any groups with which ail 
of us come into some kind of 
contact, direct or indirect, which 
need proper interpretation more 
than the unions? 

Organized labor today knows 
well that it must deal with the 
public as well as with capital for 
the things that it wants. The 
more intelligent element in organ- 
ized labor favors co-operation 
with capital and the public to ob- 
tain its ends rather than fighting 
with one or both. The more in- 
telligent element is borrowing and 
converting to its own uses the 
tools that in the past have always 
seemed to be reserved to capital, 
and it is more aware every day 
of the fact that production is only 
one part or phase of business to- 
day. Few groups are learning 
more rapidly than the labor unions 
the importance of selling goods, 
the value of good-will and the 
necessity of building up a desire 
to buy which will keep mines, 
mills and factories humming with 
industry. 

Organized labor through adver- 
tising could talk to whomever it 
pleased. It would not need to 
bicker with minor officials in as- 
serting itself. It could talk to 
the real executives who make de- 
cisions and what is more it could 
talk to them frankly with the en- 
tire public listening in. It could 
help in establishing and increas- 
ing markets as the Iowa miners 
are doing. In short the labor 
unions by advertising could sell 
themselves vastly more effectively 
than they have ever done in the 
past, and put their relations with 
both capital and the general public 
on a far higher plane. Some 


day it is not extravagant to ex- 
pect 


that the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor will see the value 
of an institutional campaign of 
advertising which will sell the 
public a new understanding of 
what labor is striving to win for 
itself. Besides this there are 
enough affiliated organizations, 
each with its individual needs and 
aims, to produce a great volume 
of new advertising. 





Advertising How often have 
to Satisfy W¢ Said that it is 


within advertis- 
Curiosity ing’s province to 


do much more than sell. One of 
advertising’s greatest fields of use- 
fulness is to give information, 
satisfy curiosity, answer questions 
and to remind people of their 
duties and obligations. 

Particularly in the matter of 
satisfying legitimate curiosity, is 
there a great field for advertising. 
We thought of this the other day 
when we happened to notice that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad System 
is now listing in some of its time 
tables the names of the rivers over 
which its roads pass. What splen- 
did information this is for a time 
table. Rivers being part of the 
geography of a country, their 
names are almost as essential as 
the names of the towns, which the 
railroad serves. Anyone who has 
done much traveling must have 
noted how frequently passengers 
ask train attendants for the names 
of rivers that are being passed. 
Any person with any curiosity at 
all would naturally like to know 
the name of a river that has just 
come into sight. It is information 
that should be on the time table. 

We are interested in the matter 
for another reason. Many sales 
managers keep a complete set of 
time tables of all important rail- 
roads in their desks, for use in 
routing and otherwise directing 
their travelers. The more pertinent 
information these time tables con- 
tain, the more helpful they will be. 
It is quite conceivable that the 
fact that the Susquehagna River 
runs through Harrisburg, Pa., or 
that the Wabash runs near Logans- 
port, Ind., may be of interest to a 
sales executive making out a 
route list. 

Of course we realize that the 
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printing of the names of bodies of 
water on a time table is not strict- 
ly advertising, but we point to the 
incident as an example of one of 
the provinces of advertising. Per- 
sons who go about with open 
minds are at least anxious to know 
the names of places, businesses or 
institutions that they are seeing. 

Not one town in twenty gives 
its name to persons going through 
by train. The names on depots 
are so placed that they can be : 
read only by accident. Automobile 
tourists pass through the entire 
length of many a little city with- 
out learning its name. We fre- 
quently see fine factory buildings 
or institutions of some sort with- 
out any sign to identify them. 

We have occasionally called at- 
tention to this advertising oppor- 
tunity during the last few years, 
and are glad to be able to say 
that today fewer business insti- 
tutions than ever before are tak- 
ing it for granted that everyone 
knows them. Many companies are 
now supplementing their day signs 
with electric signs at night. Thus 
the evening traveler is reached as 
well as the day traveler. 

Even though a company does 
not advertise in any other way, it 
should at least advertise to the 
extent of satisfying the curiosity 
of the passerby who is wondering 
“what building is that’? 





The There is a warn- 
| ing for certain 
Self-Made self-made heads 


Manager's of business — the 
Only Chance too-busy-to-learn 
type—in “The Doom of the Self- 
Made Man,” by Richard J. Walsh, 
in the Century for December. 

Sound economic facts are called 
into service and logically mar- 
shalled by Mr. Walsh to prove 
that the self-made manager must 
give way to professionally trained 
leadership in business. Sentence is 
passed upon the self-made manager 
in these words: 

“The self-made manager in bus- 
iness is nearing the end of -his 
road. He cannot escape the re- 
lentless pursuit of the same forces 
that have eliminated self-made 
lawyers and doctors and admirals. 
Despite his own blind faith in the 
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‘practical,’ he is already hiring 
professionally trained engineers, 
chemists, accountants, and hygien- 
ists. He is more and more de- 
- pendent upon them, and he knows 
it. He must himself turn to pro- 
fessional education, or surrender 
control to those who do.” 

In this pronouncement there is 
only one loop-hole for the self- 
made manager who is too-busy-to- 
learn. It reads: “He must himself 
‘turn to professional education.” In 
other words he must find time to 
learn. 

Professional business training 
must be based upon the publica- 
tions that deal with merchandis- 
ing, production, administration, 
management, economics and in- 
dustrial relations. These very 
sources of all professional busi- 
ness training are at the beck and 
call of self-made business heads. 
Those who continue to neglect 
them, not only by failing to read 
them, but also by failing to share 
their business knowledge with 
them, are hastening the day of 
doom for their type. They are 
passing up their only chance to 
save themselves from the onward 
and upward rush of those who 
were not too busy to learn «rom 
others and to give back that 
knowledge to others. 


Keeping Out’ The task of keep- 


‘rn ehy. ing out of the 
of Fly ‘by hands of _ the 
night hungry horde of 
Programs solicitors for pro- 
grams of-horse-shows, cat ex- 
hibits, dog-fights, and firemen’s 


balls is one of the most irritat- 
ing of all the jobs that fall to 
the lot of an advertiser. 

A picture of the job was sketch- 
ed recently by Ralph Starr But- 
ler, of the United States Rubber 
Company, at the annual conven- 
tion of the Associated Business 
Papers. After the picture came 
some practical advice on how to 
handle the job. 

Here is the picture as Mr. But- 
ler sees it: 

“There is, in the City of New 
York, a considerable number of 
women who follow all programs. 
When an advertiser appears in 
one, the horde swoops down upon 
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him, and it must take a pretty 
clever man to be able to convince 
one of these estimable ladies why 
he cannot go into her program 
when he has gone into another 
one. These solicitors, in talking 
over the plans, frequently repre- 
sent themselves to be ‘Mrs. Van- 
derbilt?’ or ‘Mrs. Belmont,’ or 
other notable women of society 
or of the stage. Their appeals for 
help are very enticing. They must 
be successful, because the printing 
presses are turning out these pub- 
lications day after day, and they 
are filled with paid advertising. 
Somebody is using them. Some- 
body is succumbing to the tempta- 
tion to help this cause or that 


‘cause to charge it up to adver- 


tising.” 

With this picture we can turn 
to Mr. Butler for advice. on how 
to keep out of such programs. 
This is his advice: 

“IT am glad to say that in the 
four years I have been in charge 
of the advertising for my com- 
pany, I have never had anyone 
in the organization, from the very 
top down, bring any pressure to 
bear upon me to go into a pub- 
lication unless I felt it had ad- 
vertising value. As a result, we 
do not use this type of so-called 
irregular medium. 

“T tell you that to prove to you 
that such a policy can be main- 
tained. But there is only one way 
in which it can be done, and that 
is to make no exceptions. The 
minute I make one exception, I 
am in difficulty because I cannot 
explain to one representative of a 
publication published in the inter- 
est of a highly beneficent organ- 
ization why I cannot go into her: 
publication if I go into others.” 

In other words: When you are 
strongly tempted to make your 
first misstep by signing an order 
for space in a fly-by-night pro- 


‘gram, get a picture in your mind 


of the hungry horde of solicitors 
that will ever after think of you 
as a good, target. 


With Doubleday, Page & 
Company 


John Herbert, Jr., has 
Boston office of Doubleday, 
Company. 


joined the 
Page & 
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I first heard of BOYS' LIFE in school. A 
scout leader brought a copy to school one day and 
passed it around to some of us. Now I read a great 
deal, especially stories and articles which concern 
the out-door life, so you can imagine the interest I 
had in that first copy of BOYS' LIFE. . I read nearly 
everything in that copy including the advertisements. 
This happened about three years ago. My interest in 
BOYS' LIFE has never slackened one bit. Several 
times I have asked my parente for a subscription but 
was told to wait a while, and my time was up on my. 
last birthday when by doing odd jobs around the house 
I was given two dollars which I promptly invested in 4 
year's subscription to BOYS! LIFE. 

I'do not believe that any Boy Scout who 
wishes to be something in the scout world can dp with- 
out, BOYS' LIFE, in which there are the cleanest, best 
and most interesting fiction, inspiring editorials and 
most instructive articles. Where can writings by 
such authors as Zane Gray, Dan Beard, Walter Camp, 
Arthur B. Reeve and Percy K. Fitzhugh be gotten:so ~ 


regularly for the price as in BOYS' LIFE. 


JOSEPH OWEN GUYTON -- Kosciusko, Miss. 


From the “WHY I SUBSCRIBED” Contest. 


Boys$LiIFE 


200 Fifth Avenue Lincoln Building 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N.Y. ~° Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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The advertising of 

Auburn Automobile Com- 

pany is handled by United 

States Advertising Corporation. 

Auburn Automobile Company individuals 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink and 


Printers’ Ink Monthly: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
J. I. Farley President Yes Yes 
R. H. Faulkner Director of Sales : " 


E. H.Gilcrest Sales Manager sa 3 
R. S. Wiley Assistant Sales Manager “ ° 
Roy A. Sears Advertising Manager 
V. C. Clark Service Manager “ ™ 
H. G. Hersh Advertising Department “ ge 
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Who buys all this 
Automobile Advertising? 


An analysis of the advertisers in the automobile 
field shows that 90.6% of the newspaper and mag- 
azine national advertising is bonght by 42 manu- 
facturers who are subscribers to PRINTERS’ INK 
and PRINTERS’ INK MonrHLY. 


In these 42 concerns* PRINTERS’ INK and PRINT- 
ERS’ INK MONTHLY are read by 


25 General Executives 
(Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Treasurers 
and General Managers). 


35 Sales Executives 
(Sales Managers and Assistant Sales Man- 
agers) and 


49 Advertising Executives 
(Advertising Managers, Assistant Advertis- 
ing Managers and Sales Promotion Man- 
agers). 


This coverage is indicative of the PRINTERS’ INK 
influence in the organizations of the leading na- 
tional advertisers. 


Those interested in selling space or service to these 
important advertisers in the automobile field, can 
have their message delivered by PRINTERS’ INK 
to the executives who control or influence sales 
and advertising plans. 


PRINTERS’ INK — PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
4 


*4 list of these concerns showing their advertising expenditures 
and the individuals in these organizations who are readers of 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK MONTHLY will be shown on request 




















The Little 





B. J. WILLIAMS, sales man- 
ager of the Paraffine Com- 
panies, Inc., of San Francisco, has 
a large frame over his desk which 
contains the photographs of the 
children of his salesmen. 

Mr. Williams’ articles in the 
PrinTErS’ INK Publications on the 
human handling of salesmen have 
attracted attention throughout the 
selling world. Having pictures in 
his office of his salesmen’s chil- 
dren is an example of Mr. Wil- 
liams’ methods. Those photo- 
graphs are not put there merely as 
a stunt or as a gesture to jolly the 
men. Mr. Williams keeps these 
photographs before him because 
he likes to have them there. He 
is genuinely and sincerely inter- 
ested in his men and their families. 
That is the very basis of his sales 
management philosophy. He con- 
tends that full sympathy and per- 
fect understanding between the 
executive and the men under him 
can only be achieved through sin- 
cerity, frankness, loyalty and real 
friendship. 


The Schoolmaster likes Mr. 
Williams’ photograph idea for 
still another reason. In a way, 


those children are dependent on 
Mr. Williams’ efficiency. The 
idea is rapidly gaining hold in the 
business world that management 
is responsible for the success of 
those in its employ. A salesman 
cannot make good by himself. 
The company must also make 
good. The livelihood of the 
families of the workers is, there- 
fore, dependent on whether or not 
the executive handles his job 
capably. Having the photographs 
of some of those families before 
the executive is a constant re- 
minder of his responsibility and a 
spur for his energy. 

* 


The copy chief of a New York 
agency told the Schoolmaster an 
amusing and highly 
tale. 

This particular copy chief, call 
him Brown for anonymity’s sake, 
release a certain copy 


instructive 


had to 





Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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writer: named. Jones from his 
staff. 

Jones was the last to come and 
had to be the first to go. But 
Jones wouldn’t see it in the right 
light and pledged himself to 
revenge. Jones got a new job, 
handling a certain well advertised 
product that under certain condi- 
tions is an absolute necessity of 
modern life. 

The consumer who needs this 
product and who buys an inferior 
grade, is doing himself grave 
harm. This was the very point 
that Jones was told to stress. He 
thought of Brown. He decided 
to get his revenge. He would 
write dialogue copy about Brown, 
the short sighted person, who 
bought inferior goods, Brown the 
tightwad who didn’t know a good 
thing when he saw it. He did. 
And he used and is using Brown’s 
actual name. 

Now in relating this story Brown 
told it with a smile. “I look for 
that copy every week,” he said. 
“It’s good copy. Jones has got a 
real person to write to and con- 
sequently his copy carries real 
weight. It’s convincing. I think 
Jones has hit on a good scheme 
for the copy. man who wants to 
make dialogue in advertising copy 
ring true, and for the writer who 
is in need of a real ‘goat’ in 
moral-pointing copy.” 


The Schoolmaster has encoun- 
tered numerous manufacturers, 
large and small, who have failed 
to rise fully to their opportunities 
simply because they did not vis- 
ualize their propositions in a big 
enough way. Some have made 
remarkable successes in rather a 
limited field. This success has 
caused them to want to branch 
out and then they have discovered, 
to their intense disappgintment, 
that expansion was next to impos- 
sible or at least extremely diffi- 
cult. 

W. S. Ashby, advertising man- 
ager of the Western Clock Co., of 
La Salle, Ill, brought out ‘the 
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Here is a More than 

Average Opening 

for a More than 
Average Man 


This is a sales promotion job. 
It wants a man who can put so 
much true force (not artificial 
pep) into his written messages 
to salesmen that they will catch 
the infection and share his en- 
thusiasm—which will show in 
their sales. He will plan, write 
and supervise the production of 
all direct-mail matter for his em- 
ployer—a large, old established 
Brooklyn manufacturer. He will 
work on both advertising and 
sales. Experience is necessary. 
Proved ability more so. Knowl- 
edge of petroleum, automotive 
and allied fields would be help- 
ful. Let your letter of applica- 
tion be a detailed account of 
your past and present employ- 
ment, age, and salary require- 
ments. Address ““M,” Box 57, 
care Printers’ Ink. 




















WICE A WEEK 

OUR CARRI E R 
BOYS put, Shapping 
News into 215,000 homes 
in greater Cleveland and 
towns within a thirty- 
mile radius. 

They do this in an average 
time of three hours. 

Similar distributions will be 
made for high-class national 
advertisers at a reasonable 
charge. For details write 


CLEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS 
1431-39 E. 12th St. 
Cleveland 











LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


FOR $1.25 PER THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 
IN LOTS OF 25,000 

ENVELOPES TO MATCH $2.00 PER THOUSAND 
Booklet of engravings and samples of 
our work will be sent upon request. 

GEORGE MORRISON CO. 
422-430 E. 53rd St. New York City 

TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 
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point forcefully at the session of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation at Pittsburgh. During the 
discussion following Mr. Ashby’s 
speech to the convention somebody 
asked him why his company had 
stopped featuring its “Big Ben” 
alarm clock in its advertising. 
* x 


“Suppose we wanted to put out 
a new alarm clock sometime,” re- 
plied Mr. Ashby. “If we con- 
tinued putting so much of our 
advertising emphasis upon Big 
Ben what would we have of a 
tangible nature upon which we 
could build a demand for the new 
clock? It is no disparagement of 
Big Ben to say that, judged by the 
opportunities for possible future 
expansion, we were making our 
advertising appeal altogether too 
narrow. So, instead of confining 
the advertising to the one name, 
we are featuring Westclox. In 
this way, the Big Ben clock gets 
its just deserts and is being 
pushed along rapidly, but at the 
same time we are building up a 
condition of general good-will for 
the Westclox line. We can add 
to this line as we choose and each 
newcomer has good-will already 
established for it.” 

In other words, the highest 
measure of success comes to the 
concern that is not too modest in 
sizing up what it may expect to 
accomplish in the future. This 
matter of success, merchandising 
or otherwise, depends largely up- 
on what a person thinks he can 
do. Many a man of great ability 
accomplishes only a small part of 
what he is actually capable_of per- 
forming with reasonable ease. 


His comparative failure is caused ‘ 


by his extreme modesty in view- 
ing his own powers. 

On the other hand, some men 
of relatively mediocre capacity at- 
tain huge successes. They won 
because of their self-assurance 
and because modesty had but little 
part in their make-up. 

Things are going forward so 
rapidly these days that it is a 
capital mistake for any manufac- 
turer to do anything that is going 
to restrict in any way his future 
growth. He needs to look ahead 
in a big way and have plenty of 


De 
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of 
sSO- 

the 
A We are pleased to announce 
dV . 
rad the appointment of 
en” 

» || Chalmers L. Pancoast 
yn- 7 . 

ur as Vice-President 

sig ° = 

: in Charge of Merchandising 
we 

ar Mr. Pancoast has for 20 years been an out- 
* standing figure in advertising and publishing 
e . a : 

a circles. He entered the advertising business 
ur as a copy writer for the Burrell & Fowler 
00 Agency of Cleveland; later he was connected 
ng with McManus-Kelly of Toledo and Mumm- 
e Romer of Columbus. 

Following this agency experience, Mr. Pan- 
1g coast joined the editorial department of Sys- 
he tem Magazine, and became widely known 
a through his articles on advertising and sales- 
+ manship in that and other publications. 

¢ 

“h Later he was advertising manager of Calumet 
ly Baking Powder Company, and from that posi- 

tion went to the Chicago Tribune. For 12 

st years he ably represented that newspaper and 
a. its affiliations as Director of Merchandising 
* Service, New England Representative, and 
is Eastern Division Manager of National Adver- 
. tising. He was later entrusted with the re- 
)- sponsibility of laying the advertising founda- 
n tion of Liberty Magazine. 

- It is hardly necessary to emphasize that Mr. 
és Pancoast’s wide and successful experience will 
e. be a splendid asset to this agency, and of high 
d° value to our present and future clients. 

n CHARLES C. GREEN 
o 

n ADVERTISING AGENCY 
e Incorporated 

= . 

450 Fourth Ave., New York City 

O Philadelphia Branch. Real Estate Trust Building 

a Havana, Cuba Montreal, Canada 
“ 
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PREMIUMS AND 
PREMIUM SERVICE 


—We save our customers on cost of premi- 
ums all overh re all investment 
in merchandise and all worry and bother 
of buying, handling 4 distributing pre- 
miums. 

—We give our customers the benefit of 
25 years’ experience in the premium busi- 


—tThere is no charge of any nature for 
our Service except as represented by the 
small profit on jobbers’ cost of premiums 
ordered. Premiums are paid for after de- 
livery to the customers of our patrons. 
They are guaranteed against damage and 
dissatisfaction. 

—tThe cost of this Premium Service is very 
much less than the expense involved in 
purchasing, stocking, packing and deliver- 
ing from a department of a single con- 
cern. The saving in detail is very great. 
— Booklets explaining everything mailed 
on request. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., 
199 Franklin Street 


Ino, 
New York 


MOVING DAY 


Please note our new 
address — directing 
our patrons to a 
larger and finer plant 
—where we shall be 
able to produce illus- 
trated printing on a more ex- 
tensive scale—but of the same 
delightful quality. 


OFFSET GRAVURE 
CORPORATION 


110 Seventh Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 




















If You Sell to Tourists 
Tell Them About It in 
the Tourist News 


Write for booklet 


TOURIST NEWS 
St. Petersburg Florida 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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vision. The same principle, for 
that matter, applies to his personal 
life. The pattern ought to be cut 
on such liberal proportions that 
there will be plenty of room to 


grow. 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster recently read 
a fable which very lucidly points 
out the fallacy of “free” goods. 
The tale was spun in “Royal 
Breezes,” the house magazine of 
the P. A. Geier Co., manufacturer 
of the Royal Vacuum Cleaner. 

Those members of the Class 
who have been faced with com- 
petition of the “free” goods va- 
riety, may find in this fable, a tell- 
ing argument which they can use 
successfully in combating this 
rivalry, Consequently, the School- 
master is glad to print it just as 
it appeared in “Royal Breezes.” 


Once upon a time there was a Fish 
who swam around in a lake full of 
minnows and other fine food. But the 
Fish was inclined to be lazy. To catch 
minnows he had to swim after them, 
and he thought this was quite a job of 
work. So he sat still and spent a lot 
of time wishing there was some way he 
could get a full belly without having 
to swim after it. 

Pretty soon he noticed a nice juicy 
worm in front of his nose. “Pretty 
soft!” said he to himself. ‘‘Here’s ! 
regular meal and I don’t have to wave a 
fin to get it.” 

So he gobbled the worm greedily, but 
just as he was about to wipe off his 
chin he felt an awful rip somewhere in 
the vicinity of where his pants would 
have been if he wore pants. 

*“‘Hooked!”” he exclaimed as he felt 
himself being hauled up. “By fishhooks!{ 
—I knew there was a catch in it.” 

And with that he was hauled into the 
boat by the Fisherman. 

As the Poor Fish lay gasping in the 
bottom of the boat, he heard the Fisher- 
men gloating over the catch. 

“°At’s th’ way to land~’em!” de- 
clared one Fisherman. “Bait th’ old 
barbed fishhook with free worms, free tin 
minnows, free phony flies. These fish 
got a whole lake full of good feed all 
around ’em, but when you dangle some- 
a free under their nose they always 
ite.”’ 

“Alas,”” moaned the Poor Fish, “I see 
now that I was a sucker. These Fisher- 
men were not trying to make life easy 
for me by handing me free eats: they 
were only looking for a chance to gaft 
things 


You pay a lot for 


that are “free.” 
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al Bristol, Va.-Tenn., to Have 

‘ut bli ° 

o- New Publication 

to A new afternoon daily newspaper will : 

( commence publication at Bristol, Va.- Los pea Cal. 

Tenn., on Fananey 5 — a 
ef the Bristol Bulletin. uy mit 

ai president of oe. Avpeechian, —— G a i ne d 6, 6 3 1 
Inc., Johnsen City, Tenn., is president * * * 

“0 of the new company. coun ction, Daily Average Circulation 

Ss. vice-president of the Appalachian com- Sworn Government Statement, Six 

ral pany, and managing editor and publicity Months Ending Sept. 30, 1923, 

of director of its Johnson City Chronicle 167,649 Daily. Six Months End- 

er and Staff-News, will be in charge of ing Sept. 30, 1924, 174,280 Daily. 
the Bulletin. Increase in Daily ‘Average Circula- 

| Frost, Landis & Kohn, publishers’ tion, 6,631. 

SS representatives, have been appointed na- enemenion 

m- ° — br ga representatives ‘of the It Covers the Entire Los Angeles 

‘a- i Field Completely 

l1- 

se Richard Webster with ‘The — aa a 

i ° ° ” . W. Moloney, mes g., New 

L Literary Digest G. Logan Payne Co., 40! Tower Bidg., 6 

= Richard Webster, for the last two North Michigan Ave., Chicage. 

as years sales promotion manager of The A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Esmond Mills, is now with the adver- Francisco, Cailf. 
tising department of The Literary Digest, 

‘ish New York. At one time he was with - 

of the marketing department of George 

the Batten Company, Inc., and the Encyclo- 

tch pedia Brittanica, both of New York. 

m1, 

of . . 

- Concrete Pile Account with 

ing Tyson \ 

‘ The Raymond Concrete Pile Company, | | , 

tty New York, hes, appointed g: z. Lae 

an ompany, Inc., also of New York, H O 

a ; to direct its advertising for 1925. Archi- ouse rgans 
tee be aan ay Se We are the producers of some of the 

but 4 oldest and most successful house or- 

his gans in the country. Write for a 

in Hair Wash to Be Advertised copy of Tae Wittiam FeaTuer 

uld A 5 Macazine. 
‘ The Seon sang gaa Canada, . 

felt nc., Montreal, plans an _ advertising ents 

ks{ campaign on Kephiline, a hair-washing The William Feather Company 
powder. Newspapers will be used, This 607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 

the campaign will be directed by the Gen- 
eral News and Advertising Agency, also 

the of Montreal. 

er- 

de- New Advertising Business 

a Started at Boston 

ish Brenninger & Wolcott is‘the name of Americagfianberman 

all a ~~ oe ae a, which ee offers advertisers lowest rate 

ne- been form at joston y 

Lys Brenninger and Roger Wolcott, who per hundred. Investigate ! 
were formerly with Walter B. Snow A. B.C. Est. 1873 

see and: Staff, Inc., also of Boston. 

er- 

isy ae = LOIS OSe CP LSE eA Kl Cet ELE LRA 

1ey iS ae 

aff (| DEC ORATION 


“RALPH E. DEININGER  -Lack’na 
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PUBLISHER’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


Live and growing industrial and 
business monthly, illustrated; na- 
tional circulation, 8,500; member 
A.B.C.; strong reader interest; 
wants representatives in Boston, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
San Francisco. Exclusive territory 
given. Straight commission basis. 
Address “A,” Box 205, Printers’ 
Ink, New York. 


Publicity Man Wanted 


To edit a live house-organ, tell 
the truth attractively, write let- 
ters with a punch, lay out sales 
campaigns and do a miscellany of 
publicity work. Good opportunity 
for a young man of ideas and am- 
bition to get a foothold with a 
large financial institution. 

Sell yourself in your letter. 
Give full information as to who 
you are and what you have done. 
Address ‘“‘W.,’’ Box 204, Printers’ Ink 








CROSS-WORD PUZZLES 
Are All the Rage 

I have been a puzzle artist for over 20 
years. I will prepare a special cross-word 
puzzle for your HOUSE-ORGAN, bringing 
in the merchandise, etc., yqu manufacture. 
Price, $10 upward. 

Send House-Organ and Ask for Details of 


WALTER WELLMAN, Montvale, N. J. 











TWO-COLOR PRINTING 
on 100-pound folding enamel stoc!x; quality 
and workmanship guaranteed. 
5000 circulars, letterhead size, 84x11, 
$67.50. 
5000 circulars, double letterhead size, 
11x17, $121.50. 

Send for our free samples and chart showing 
new method of estimating standard sizes of 
direct mail literature. 

CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING CO. 
226 East Erie Street Chicago, Ill. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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New Ownership of Pueblo 
Advertising Agency 


Controlling interest in the Pueblo, 
Colo., office of the Fawcett Advertising 
Agency has been acquired by T. S. 
Thompson and the name changed to 
the T. S. Thompson Advertising Agency. 
Mr. Thompson has been manager of 
this office since it was opened in Novem. 
ber, 1921. C. N. Power retains an 
interest and will be actively associated 
with the new company. 

The home office of the Fawcett Ad- 
vertising Agency at Colorado Springs, as 
previously reported in Printers’ Iwnx, 
is now conducted as the Hathaway 
Advertising Service. 


Grammes & Sons Appoint 
Shankweiler Agency 


L. F. Grammes & Sons, Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa., advertising novelties and 
specialties, has appointed the Fred L. 
Shankweiler Advertising Agency, of that 
city, to direct its account. 

This agency, which is being incor- 
porated, will be known in the future as 
= Shankweiler Advertising Agency, 
ne. 


William E. Bruchhauser Dead 


William E. Bruchhauser, vice-presi 
dent of the Atlantic Lithographic & 
Printing Company, New York, died at 
his home at Baldwin, Long Island, on 
December 15. He was fifty-six years 
old and had been with the Atlantic 
Lithographic organization since it was 
founded in April, 1910. 


Stationery Account for Ingram 
Company 

The Telegraph Printing -Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa., has appointed the 
George F. Ingram ‘Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, advertising agency, to 
direct the advertising of its printed 
personal stationery. Women’s maga- 
zines will be used. 


R. H. Ritchie Company Opens 
Detroit Office 


The R. H. Ritchie Company, Indian 
apolis, advertising and merchandising, 
has opened an office at Detroit. 

Clyde D. Wrench, who is vice-pres- 
ident, has in addition been appointed 
general manager of the compariy. 





SAMPLE QUART EAGLE INK SENT 


For 20 Cents to Cover Delivery Costs 
BLUE-BLACK, ROYAL BLUE, RED, PURPLE OR GREEN 


EAGLE INK COMPANY -_ - 


- Station B, New York City 





The Only “DENNE” in Canadian Advertising is the 
DENNE of A. J. DENNE & CO., LTD. TORON Xe) 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Us 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 








For Sale—Trade publication, substantial 
advertising accounts well started. Small 
book, but will grow. Low overhead. 
Good future for right man. $1,000. 
Columbus 9243. 


Illustrated Ideas 
wanted suitable for Direct-Mail Adver- 
tising. The Service-System, 257 Market 
Street, Newark, N. J. 








Merchandising Counsel 
Excellent contacts and first hand informa- 
tion make advertiser extremely valuable 
in advisory capacity: to manufacturers 
distributing product principally through 
department stores. Box 330, P. I. 


For Sale—About 1500 steel filing boxes 
used in filing newspapers or can be used 
for most any purpose. The size of the 
boxes is 6% inches by 8% inches by 11 
inches deep. These open boxes were 
especially made to order and are of the 
finest quality steel. They are in knock- 
down shape and in fine condition. These 
files can be seen at this office. Morse 
International Agency, 449 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 











WHO NEEDS REPRESENTATION? 
Experienced advertising man with wide 
agency acquaintance would represent sev- 
eral non-competitive publications, New 
York City and surrounding territory. 
Commission or salary. Box 344, P. I. 


FOR SALE 
Two six hundred opening—one five hun- 
dred opening steel newspaper files—one 
eighty opening steel magazine file. 
SACRIFICE PRICE 
Harry Porter Company, 15 West 44th 
= eS es 











To Manufacturers 


Strong selling organization, maintain- 
ing a Boston office, thoroughly cover- 
ing the New England States, will 
undertake the marketing of any right 
product. We know this market, have 
advertising and selling brains, energy, 
persistence and integrity. Permanent- 
ly profitable and mutually agreeable 
connections sought. Address in con- 
fidence Manager, 101 Tremont St., 
Room 508, Boston, Mass. 














HELP WANTED 


eS ADVERTISING MAN 

ED—To cover New Eggland ter- 
pny " established business papers. 
Address Novelty News, 520 Singer Bldg., 
New York City. 








SAPIENT SELLING 


for 


Publishers | 


A group of advertising men of| 
proven ability, coupled with years of | 
iF successful experience on national | 
| business publications in the Central 
West, have formed a complete or- 
|ganization with headquarters in Chi- 
{cago and branch offices in Cleveland 
to represent a few high grade busi- 
|ness papers West of Pittsburgh. 
{This organization enjoys the con- 
fidence of advertisers and _ their 
| representatives. Each member is 
|thoroughly trained in the buying or 
\selling of business paper space. 
A copy and plan service department 
is an unusual feature maintained to 
relieve you of all sales detail. 
A personal acquaintance with practi- 
jcally every worthwhile manufacturer 
land agency in this territory is a 
most important element for your con- 
sideration in the further development 
of your business. 

Write or wire Box 345 

Printers’ Ink, Chicago 





























ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
High-class magazine, ambitious young man 
with personality and ability, salary, excel- 
lent opportunity. Box 448, 2501 World 
Tower Bldg., New York City. 


Young man or woman to take entire 
charge of publishing, editing and solicit- 
ing advertising for a monthly community 
health magazine. Write, giving full par- 
ticulars, salary wanted, etc. Box 336, P. I. 


Wanted capable and experienced trade 
paper solicitors, on leading journal in 
radio field, in Boston, Philadelphia, . 
Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. Excel- 
lent proposition for permanent connec- 
tion. Box 335, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
Sales Correspondent 
Can you dictate personal and form letters 
to interested inquiries which will close 
sales for a $75.00 specialty selling en- 
tirely by mail ? 

The young man acceptable to us hav- 
ing this ability combined with necessary 
executive qualificatiéns will be intrusted 
with the management of the Sales Cor- 
respondence Department in this rapidly 
growing organization. 

Sell Yourself to “Sales Manager 

GearHart KnitTING Macutne Co. 

CLEARFIELD, PENNA. 
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FOR CHICAGO TERRITORY—Distinc- 
tive and Successful Trade Publication 
requires ‘Energetic Representative who 
can Sell Advertising. Money- Mak- 
ing possibilties. Box 339, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Al1 agency copy man by 
twelve-year-old agency where right 
men have opportunity to get into 
firm. Box 360, Printers’ Ink. 


New York advertising agency requires 
the services of a good contact man—one 
with contact experience preferred. Op- 
portunity for advancement. State earn- 
ing power and qualifications in full. Re- 
plies held in strictest confidence. Box 
333, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy and layout man capable of carry- 
ing out advertising assignments from the 
idea to the printed form. Two years’ ad- 
vertising experience prerequisite. Will 
be expected to submit printed specimens 
of work. State salary with application. 
Box 359, Printers’ Ink. 


Ohio daily—30,000 circulation—needs an 
advertising man. Regular and special 
work. Excellent opportunity for producer. 
Write Box 352, Printers’ Ink. State age, 
experience, past connections and salary 
expected to start.. All replies will be con- 
sidered strictly confidential. 


Photo-Engraving Salesman—To sell a 
complete — service in the Dynamic 
City of Detroit, Michigan. We have 
an excellent opportunity for an experi- 
enced man. The position is permanent. 
SERVICE ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
356 East Congress Street, DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN. 


Specialty Salesman—If you have made 
good selling specialties at prices of $100 
or more, and seek an opportunity to 
earn up to $10,000 per year in commis- 
sions, write at once for our proposition, 
stating territory preferred. | Address 
J. D. Claitor, General Sales Manager, 
Galveston, Texas. 


CAN YOU SELL PRINTING! 
We have an excellent opening for a suc- 
cessful printing salesman, particularly a 
man with a broad knowledge of direct- 
mail advertising. Our sellirig plan is 
unusually attractive and offers an oppor- 
tunity for a substantial income. hen 
answering, advise in detail what experi- 
ence you have had. Box 331, P. I. 





























COPY WRITER AND 
LAYOUT MAN 


to assist busy Advertising Man- 
ager of food concern. Prefer 
man who is “on his way up,” 
rather than sePf-styled Adver- 
tising genius. Excellent op- 
portunity awaiting. Send full 
details, age, salary, etc. Box 
340, Printers’ Ink. 
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Well-known firm of Publishers’ Repre- 
sentatives offers employment to youn 
man, preferably college graduate a 
Christian. A man with some experience 
in selling advertising desirable, but not 
absolutely necessary. State salary and 
give full particulars with character refer- 
ences. Excellent chance for advancement. 
Box 351, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN 
A special publication proven profitable for 
over 1,000 national and retail advertisers, 
Will give the right man $5,000.00 the 
first year in commission. One salesman 
earning $10,000.00 a year. Another part- 
time salesman earning $250.00 a week. 
This is a splendid opportunity for live, 
cowredtic ane. ae in almost 
every city can have selected territory, 
Box 348, Printers’ Ink, we) 








. Advertising Manager wanted for drug 


product with large national sale. 
tion: Middle West. Now using news- 
papers, billboards, etc. Must have broad 
advertising agency experience and know 
newspaper and billboard situation in all 
details. Must be good judge of copy. 
No inveterate cigarette smokers or “club- 
men” wanted. Salary and future both 
good. All applications held confidential. 
Address Box 347, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 

A large manufacturer of Washing: Ma- 
chines, Ironers and other electrical house- 
hold appliances has an opening for a 
thoroughly experienced Sales Manager 
acquainted with Jobbers, Dealers and 
Central Stations. Must be competent to 
manage sales force of one hundred or 
more men. Position will pay from 
$10,000 to $25,000 per annum. Company 
is well known; is a large advertiser and 
in strong financial position. A wonder- 
ful opportunity for the right man. In- 
quiries will be treated in strict confi- 
dence. Box 334, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mailing list of 18,000 beauty shops in 
United States and Canada for sale. 
List has been checked monthly and is 
thaps the most correct one available. 
rice, $8 per thousand. Address Knox 
Reeves Advertising Agency, Capital 
National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Well equipped editor, experienced in 
magazine and illustrated work wants 
magazine connection or charge of special 
publication. No scars. References. Box 
332, Printers’ Ink. 


DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE 
Business woman, experience, capable, 
wants opportunity to organize or manage 
department. Excellent correspondent. 
Result-getter. Box 338, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR HIRE 
A SALESMAN 
Thirty-two years old, college graduate, 5 
years of selling newspaper advertising 
space—-specializing in radio. 
“Open for Inspection” 
Box 353, Printers’ Ink 
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ADVERTISER WILL VISIT NEW 
YORK AND CHICAGO EARLY PART 
OF JANUARY. Wants advertising ser- 
vice lines for Pacific Coast. Address 
Box 350, Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST 
Imaginative, versatile figure and lay- 
out man—color and black and white, 
5 years’ agency experience. Box 358, 
Printers’ Ink. 





PRINTING FOREMAN of broad expe- 
rience would like to connect with firm 
specializing im better grade of work. 
Can furnish very best of references. 
Box 354, Printers’ Ink. 





COPY WRITER—WOMAN 
of exceptional ability with ten years’ ex- 
perience in co-ordinating sales and adver- 
tising. Seeks position with opportunity. 
Highest credentials. Box 357, P. I. 


COPY WRITER 


with analytical mind, long experience 
and imagination. Now with AAAA 
agency. Also capable advertising man- 
ager. Box 355, Printers’ Ink. 








CLASSIFIED MANAGER 


Young married man, of the “Go-Getter” 
type wishes position as classified man- 
ager somewhere in the middle west. 

olding executive position now on Chi- 
cago Daily, but wish to make change to 
smaller city. I LIVE, EAT AND 
DRINK CLASSIFIED. Can furnish best 
of references. Address Box 341, P. I. 





Sales Organizer and Promotional Man 
Resourceful, good judgment and execu- 
tive ability. With one firm ten years, 
advancing from road work, branch man- 
ager to Secy. & Sales Mgr. Originated 
their profitable ‘Direct by Mail” sales 
dept. Thirty-two. Married. Protestant. 
Wide acquaintance in Wisconsin. Ex- 
cellent references. Available on short 
notice. Box 342, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—Position as advertising 
manager on reputable Daily paper. 
Have been advertising manager of 
two metropolitan dailies. Gave ab- 
solute satisfaction and got the busi- 
ness for both publications. Volun- 
tarily quit both positions. I am 
forty-five years old. Am capable 
of building good, strong, construc- 
tive advertising staff around me. 
I am conservative—will build good-will 
and get the buSiness. Not looking for 
an easy position. Would prefer position 
on second paper rather than the leading 
publication. Am not too small to call 
on the largest advertisers,.am not too big 
to call on the little fellow. Have been in 
the advertising and publishing business 
for 20 years. Will give reference. Ad- 
dress Box 349, Printers’ Ink. 
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= WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 
MANAGER with women’s 
shop, department store and 
automobile experience wants 
new connection; age twenty- 
seven; college graduate; over 
five years in advertising and 
selling; now getting $65.00. 
Highest character and stand- 
ing; marked ability in his line. 
Our Number 4810B. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
| THIRD NATL B'LO'G., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Advertising Manager—Age 31, experi- 
enced department store, women’s apparel 
chain, free lance, direct mail, excellent 
sales promotor. Knows advertising de- 
tails. Valuable assistant for busy ex- 
ecutive. East preferred. Box 343, P. I. 





WANT SPACE TO GROW 
Now regularly employed in New York in 
writing motion picture reviews but need 
a better future. Experience in editorial, 
publicity and advertising writing, make- 
up, typography and design. Now receiv- 
ing $70 a week. Box 337, Printers’ Ink. 





Some Chicago Organization 
has an opening for a thoroughly capable 
young business woman. rites clear, 
business-like English. Experienced in 
sales letter, house-organ and _ editorial 
work. Has executive ability and is adapt- 
able. Connections include advertising and 
research firms. Have you_this opening? 
Box 356, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 





Agency Space Buyer and 
Business Manager 


Nine years advertising agency ex- 
perience, last six years with excep- 
tionally well organized A.A.A.A. 
agency, where references regarding 
my ability can be secured. I am 
looking for an advertising agency 
job that combines space buying, 
general supervision of contracting 
and ordering space, checking, bill- 
ing, paying, accounting and such 
other duties as naturally fall to a 
man handling this end of an ad- 
vertising agency. Have employed 
and trained all office help. May I 
talk with you. Box 346, Printers’ 
Ink Chicago Office. 
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WE 2 
Ghvistaas 
Grectings 


AGAIN it is Christmas in old 
Boston. 

Hushed now are those busy 
marts where surge the tumultuous 
tides of trade. 

Above a cheerful throng on 
Boston Common a stately tree 
once more liftsygleaming arms in 
benediction. 





Again the sound of carols 
chanted comes faintly from the 
distance as joyous choirs press 
along the streets where every win- 
dow shelters its candle-lit shrine. 

Forgotten are the things mate- 
rial. Once more it is CHRIST- 
MAS in old Boston! 

And in the spirit of all that the 
day implies, we extend to you the 
season’s heartiest greetings. 








HERALD- TRAVELER 
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Chicago Tribune 
covers its market 
intensively 


HE New York daily of largest circu- 

lation has but 20% of the total daily 
circulation of English language news- 
papers of that city. The Tribune has 
30% of the total circulation of all 
Chicago daily papers. 


During November, the net paid circu- 
lation of The Daily Tribune averaged 
617,735. For six consecutive months 
this figure has been over 600,000. 


On each week day The Tribune sells ap- 
proximately 75% more copies than the 
next morning paper and 33% more copies 
than the leading afternoon paper. 


This tremendous circulation concentrated 
in a rich market, and reaching the best 
purchasers in that market, is available 
to advertisers at a zate which is exceed- 
ingly low in proportion to circulation. 
Ask a Tribune man to call. 


The | Chicags Tribune 
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